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PROSPECTS OF 1942 


PRIL is past, May lengthens towards June, and no decisive move has 
yet been made in Europe, comparable with the German invasions of 
various neutral countries which determined the character of the summer 
campaigns of 1940 and 1941. Viewing the war as a whole, it is not possible 
to speak of a summer campaign of 1942, owing to the strong probability 
that an important part of it will be fought in the Australiafi winter. But, 
although the still unchecked impetus of the Japanese advance is likely in 
any event to provide the largest movements of the year, the crucial decisions, 
which all feel to be impending, await the real joining of battle in Europe. 

The broadest lines of the strategy of the year are apparent. The Japanese 
drive to the west; if they simultaneously strike southward, as is well within 
their power to do, it is primarily to secure the rear of their westerly advance. 
The Germans must at all costs intensify their pressure towards the east— 
whether by opening up new fronts, or by concentrating their whole power 
on those already engaged, we shall soon know. The opening assault on the 
Kerch peninsula suggests the former course. The worst danger to be appre- 
hended is that both these converging movements should so far succeed that 
our two principal enemies, before the fighting season ends, should join 
hands somewhere in the region of the Persian Gulf. The best to be hoped 
is that, while the Japanese thrust is checked at the frontiers of India, the 
power of the Wehrmacht may be finally shattered under the tremendous 
attrition of the Russian front—a result that M. Kalinin, the President of 
the Soviet Union, has not hesitated to forecast. 

Balancing these extreme possibilities of disaster and victory, the con- 
clusion points to the predominant importance in 1942—not to the European 
Allies only—of the European rather than the Asiatic front. The areas 
threatened by Japan are remote from the main centres of Allied power. 
While Great Britain and the United States have to sustain their many com- 
mitments against Germany, including the Battle of the Atlantic, supplies to 
Russia and the defence of the Middle East, they can at the best only limit 
the extent of Japanese conquest without the prospect of reaching a decision 
by an offensive blow. Any great diversion of strength to the Pacific or 
the Indian Ocean entails a disproportionate increase in the risk, either that 
the Atlantic life-line will be cut, or that the Germans may break through the 
Russian resistance, make contact over the land-bridges with their eastern 
allies and prolong the war for many years. On the other hand, a collapse of 
the Axis system in Europe would release overwhelming sea power for 
concentration against Japan and, provided any bases at all remained from 
which to operate in the Far East, would compensate for temporary sacrifices 
which might have to be faced in order to hasten the date of such a con- 
centration. 

This comparison of the magnitudes of the objectives at which the Allies 
may aim in the west and in the east may be reinforced by applying the 
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general doctrine of strategy, that the principal blow should be delivered at 
the enemy’s weakest point. Immensely formidable as the German war 
machine remains, and great as the effort has been during the winter to equip 
it on a more massive scale than ever, signs have begun to appear that Ger- 
many rather than Japan is to-day the weak spot in the hostile combination. 
For this purpose Italy may be treated as a mere military appendage of the 
Nazis, an occupied country without control of its own share in the Axis 
enterprises. Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on April 26 sounded a new 
note of disquiet, and was interpreted throughout the world, in Italy above 
all, as betraying the apprehension of the future now felt in the highest 
quarters. It has to be read with the various indications which have been 
given that Hitler is perturbed for the safety of his rear in western Europe 
on the eve of major operations on the Russian front. There has been the 
insistence on the return of Pierre Laval to control at Vichy, coupled with a 
new régime of terror in occupied France, obviously aimed at breaking 
the spirit of a people who might be summoned to revolt in support of a 
British invasion. The daring with which the local population joined in the 
fight at St. Nazaire at the side of the British commando shows that the 
Nazis have good reason for their fears, and the rather hysterical early broad- 
casts issued on that occasion betray the state of the German garrison’s 
nerves. Simultaneously, repressive measures have been redoubled in Scandi- 
navia and the Low Countries—everywhere, that is, where a possibility of 
invasion or raids exists. Inferences drawn from the enhanced reign of terror 
in western Europe may be reinforced from quite another direction by the 
curious episode of the escape of General Giraud. Whether he reached 
Vichy charged with a political mission may be as mysterious as a similar 
question relating to Rudolf Hess a year ago; but on any interpretation his 
escape from his fortress prison is scarcely conceivable without collusion in 
moderately high quarters, and this justifies the deduction that there are now 
influential persons in the enemy’s camp who think it worth while to look to 
their personal prospects in the event of a German defeat. 

The Reichstag speech, in which Hitler proclaimed himself supreme over 
the judiciary as well as the administration and the armed forces, makes the 
motive of fear almost as essential to the German war effort as it is to the 
control of the occupied countries. He has of course always kept down his 
opponents by fear, but now there is an unmistakable threat even to the 
party enthusiasts, whose loyalty has hitherto been buoyed up by promises 
of victory, Lebensraum, and the New Order. There may or may not be a 
“purge” in preparation. What is certain is that the spectre of defeat is being 
invoked to spur on the flagging spirits of the people. ““We Germans have 
everything to win in this struggle for existence or non-existence, for the 
loss of this war would be simply the end of us. Asiatic barbarism would 
descend on Europe as the Hun and Mongolian once did.” As the new east- 
ward thrust is launched, the promise of swift triumph is no longer held out. 
On the contrary, the German people, who were told last autumn that the 
Russian armies were already disintegrated, now learn that the Soviet has 
hitherto succeeded in keeping its most formidable troops out of action, 
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and are warned that they may have to contemplate a second winter 
campaign. 

It would be rash optimism to doubt the response of the Germans to the 
new tone of their ruler’s appeal. The more they feel that they are fighting 
to stave off defeat, the more stubbornly they are likely to resist—far more 
stubbornly than in 1918, for now they believe themselves to know what 
defeat means. As a party the Nazis originally gained their hold over popular 
allegiance in the guise of deliverers from the economic consequences of the 
Peace of Versailles. They may now make a bid to consolidate their power 
on its first foundations. So long as the German people believe that a victory 
of the Allies means for them a renewal of the miseries which they endured 
after the last war, so long is their will to resist likely to prove unbreakable. 
A clause of the Atlantic Charter pledges the United Nations to provide for 
the economic security of the enemies whom they hope to defeat and intend 
to disarm. If the German people are to be induced to break with Hitlerism 
before its armies in the field are destroyed, it can only be by persuading 
them to put their faith in this clause, as they certainly do not at present. 
The apparent faltering of confidence among their leaders therefore suggests 
that a much fuller definition of Allied intentions for the economic future 
of Europe, and its promulgation with all the resources of publicity, would 
be particularly appropriate to the time. Reports from Germany of the 
failure to prevent listening to foreign broadcasts indicate that if the case 
can be presented it will be heard. Apart from this, the signs of waning 
confidence in Hitler’s and other Nazi utterances—which are fully confirmed 
by American diplomats and journalists who have been repatriated from 
Germany during May—do not mean that the war can be won by a psycho- 
. logical assault. They do, however, demand exploitation of the military 
weaknesses from which they proceed. 

The cardinal weakness in the enemy’s position is that for the first time 
his main forces are pinned down. In previous springs he has disposed of 
vast armies of manceuvre, which he was free to hurl in any one of several 
directions. This year his main body must advance or stand in Russia. 
Even there he cannot be sure of the initiative, as the great thrust which 
Marshal Timoshenko delivered around Kharkov shows. Although his 
capacity to open up new fronts is not exhausted, they can now only be 
subsidiary. This would even be true if he attempted an invasion of England, 
which is still not to be accounted impossible, though it has become so 
unlikely that the barges collected for the purpose in 1940 are stated to have 
been dispersed. Victory being by definition the destruction of the enemy’s 
main striking power, the Russians alone have the opportunity to achieve 
decisive success on land this year, and the strategy of their Allies is dictated 
by the need to second their efforts by every possible means. 

The aid that Great Britain is already rendering to Russia is threefold. In 
the first place we remain pledged to a very great effort of production, in 
order that our Allies, who have an increasing superiority of man power on 
their front, shall not fail for lack of arms. The British share in the ambitious 
programme laid down by the Moscow Conference of last year has so far 
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been faithfully performed. It has entailed a political crisis at home, culmi- 
nating in the elevation of production policy to War Cabinet rank, and the 
appointment of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton to supervise it. The paramount need of 
help for Russia has also brought about the first acute conflict for man power 
between industry and the armed forces, the choice being between the recall 
of many thousands of soldiers to the mines or severe and irksome restrictions 
on the domestic consumption of fuel—the Government hitherto preferring 
the latter course. Supply to Russia also involves a great problem of shipping, 
and requires the keeping open of the two main sea routes for traffic from 
both the British Isles and America—one by Arctic waters, the other by the 
Persian Gulf. Since the main strength of the German fleet, concentrated in 
the Norwegian harbours, hangs on the flank of the one, and the Japanese 
irruption into the Indian Ocean threatens the other, the sustenance of the 
Russian armies presents one of the principal tasks for the Allied navies in 
1942. ae 

The second contribution of the British Empire to victory on the Russian 
front is the holding of our positions in the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. The indications are that Hitler will launch great offensives on both 
flanks of the 2,000-mile Russian line, but that the more dangerous will be 
that against the left—which actually opened in the Crimea during the second 
week of May—where the immediate prize is the much-needed oil of the 
Caucasus, and the distant goal the Persian Gulf and the final breaking of 
the Allied blockade. It is our task to prevent the turning of the Russian 
flank by secondary thrusts on other fronts, whether through Anatolia, chal- 
lenging our forces in Syria and Persia and Iraq to sustain the defence of 
the Turks, or towards Suez, over the approaches hitherto barred by the 
Army of the Nile. Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia, lately wrote: “Italy will 
send bigger forces to the eastern front; Germany will do the same in the 
Mediterranean, which becomes more and more the centre of European 
resistance to British imperialism.” Hitherto the magnificent defence of 
Malta has immensely impeded any projects which the Axis may nourish for 
a successful offensive in North Africa, but we can by no means afford to be 
unprepared for operations on the largest scale on these fronts—with all the 
strain on sea power that their maintenance involves. 

Thirdly, Great Britain is assisting Russia by direct attack on those regions 
in rear of the invading armies for the safety of which Hitler has shown 
himself so anxious. The raids carried out by the commandos on critical 
points in Norway and France are perhaps less effective for the actual damage 
they do, though that has sometimes been great, than for the general inse- 
curity they cause along the thousand miles of the vulnerable coast-line of 
the occupied countries. The threat of them is in itself one of the two 
factors—and it aggravates the other, namely, the possibility of revolt— 
which cause the Germans to keep in western Europe thirty or forty divisions 
which might otherwise reinforce the assault on Russia. By giving the first 
example on the Allied side of really intimate combination of all three services 


into a single striking force, they hold out promise for much larger operations 
in the future. 
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More continuous and more destructive than the commando raids are the 
attacks on Germany and the occupied countries by Bomber Command, of 
the Royal Air Force.. There has been considerable criticism of the Air 
Ministry’s policy of devoting so much of our productive facilities to heavy 
bombers; but in its own direction the policy chosen is beginning to yield im- 
pressive returns. Production has been slow, but it is now revealed to have 
been imposing. Devastation has already been wrought in the Ruhr and at 
Liibeck, Rostock, Warnemiinde, Augsburg, Cologne and elsewhere which is 
beyond comparison more damaging to German war industries than anything 
the enemy accomplished at the height of the assault on England in 1940-41. 
Moreover, these raids are the beginning and not the finish of a campaign. 
The help which heavy bombers can render to Russia by attacking the pro- 
duction areas of Germany while the summer campaign is actually in progress 
should be of the first importance. The Royal Air Force can count to its 
credit, in addition to the damage it inflicts on hostile factories and shipyards, 
the fact that the Germans are compelled to keep at least half the fighter 
strength of the Luftwaffe in western Europe, away from the Russian front. 
German bomber strength in the west is now small—so small that, in order 
to satisfy the demand for reprisals for the very visible damage inflicted in 
Germany, Hitler has had to recourse to the ignoble device of the intensive 
bombing of cathedral cities. It is possibly within his power to resume bomb- 
ing in England on a scale comparable to that of a year ago, but he could now 
only do it by a great diversion of strength from the east, and so by playing 
into the hands of Allied strategy. 

Heavy as is the pressure-exerted by British air power upon the rear of 
the German advance, the question is asked in many quarters whether some 
still more direct intervention in the Continental war is not our duty. The 
Prime Minister has spoken sympathetically of the demand for an invasion 
of the Continent, as evidence of the high-spirited popular desire to come to 
grips with the enemy. It is certain that such an invasion is a necessary part 
of our plan of war. It would at the same time be preposterous that those 
who have to determine the appropriate time for the enterprise should allow 
themselves to be influenced in any way by the resolutions of public meetings 
or the arguments of the uninformed. The elements of the problem are 
simple, though their weight can only be assessed in the inner councils of the 
War Cabinet and the General Staffs. We have in the British Isles an army 
more than sufficient to open up a new front in France or the Low Countries. 
So far as production goes, it could be fully munitioned. The Navy could 
guarantee the passage of the Channel; the R.A.F. could effectively cover 
the landing and provide all necessary collaboration in the subsequent cam- 
paign. The major difficulty is to find shipping for the supplies of the expe- 
ditionary force during perhaps many months of fighting. The question 
therefore may depend on what surplus of ships is available after meeting 
all our necessary commitments for other purposes. 

The first of these purposes which take precedence over a possible expe- 
ditionary force is the provisioning of the United Kingdom by the Atlantic 
route, This in pure strategy is paramount, since it maintains the only base 
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whence the ultimate counter-offensive can be launched into western Europe. 
In estimating its demand on shipping, regard has to be paid to the Prime 
Minister’s recent intimation that the figures of losses by submarine attack 
took a marked turn for the worse during the winter months. Secondly, a 
large fleet of cargo ships—incidentally requiring strong naval protection— 
is and must continue to be employed in carrying munitions to Russia by 
the Arctic route. Thirdly, an immensely heavy strain is imposed on shipping 
by the task of supplying the forces in the Middle East, mainly by the long 
route round the Cape of Good Hope. These forces, as has been argued 
above, must at all costs be sustained—but each division in the Middle East 
requires as much shipping as fifteen divisions fighting in France. These 
three demands are at present irreducible. The fourth introduces a more 
flexible element, for the quantity of shipping used in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans may vary according to the intensity of the strategic effort which it 
is proposed immediately to exert against Japan. It is important to remember 
that convoys sent into the Indian Ocean have been proved liable to severe 
loss, which may permanently affect our merchant navy in other theatres. 

If, as seems probable, the inescapable demands that have been enumerated 
are already taxing the combined shipping resources of the United Nations 
to near the limit, it follows that the opening of a new front in Europe would 
require one of two things—either the finding of new ships, or some notable 
economy in the use of the existing ones. The chief future source of new 
cargo ships is the great shipbuilding enterprise of the United States, pro- 
mised by the President at the New Year. Unfortunately this part of the 
American programme is bound to be the slowest of fulfilment, and cannot 
be expected yet to affect the situation decisively. By far the greatest possible 
economy of ships would result from the reopening of the Mediterranean as 
the normal route of supply to the armies of the Middle East, and through 
the Suez Canal to India. By the present route round the Cape the average 
convoy takes four months to reach Alexandria, unload, and return, to an 
English port; travelling through the Straits of Gibraltar, the time would 
be reduced to about three weeks. Three voyages in the year have to be 
compared with seventeen. To reopen this route, however, would evidently 
require a considerable campaign by combined forces of all three services, 
entailing a diversion of naval strength to that theatre, a heavy reinforcemeni 
of our Middle Eastern air power, and the temporary use of a large additional 
merchant fleet. The only theatre from which the necessary naval and cargo 
ships could be obtained is the Indian Ocean. 

Thus the most immediately practicable way to hasten the opening of a land 
front in western Europe seems indirectly to entail the reduction toa minimum 
of our commitments against the Japanese, and resignation perhaps to further 
temporary losses of territory in the East. The strategical minimum, it might 
be argued, is the defence of Australia, as the necessary base for the ultimate 
counter-attack against Japan and Japanese-occupied Asia, exactly corre- 
sponding to the position of the British Isles at the other side of the globe. 
Indeed, there are signs that this counter-attack has already begun; the 
success of the American and Australian navies in the Coral Sea points 
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towards a possible cutting of the extended Japanese lines of communication, 
which might relieve the dilemma of sea power between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean. The political minimum of resistances to the Japanese 
advance raises large issues of Indian affairs, which must be examined inde- 
pendently and not at the end of a general article. The present indications 
are that the Government do not contemplate any early attempt to clear the 
Mediterranean, since the occupation of Diego Suarez, involving the employ- 
ment of still more troops and ships in the southern hemisphere, is directed 
to strengthening the defences of the long supply route round the Cape. 

A mainly defensive strategy in the Japanese war, imposed in the hope of 
an early overthrow of the Axis in Europe, means that the most difficult and 
anxious part in the war of 1942 has to be sustained by Australia. Something 
comparable to the effort made by Great Britain in 1940 may be required of 
the Commonwealth, perhaps including—what in the Battle of Britain was 
staved off—actual invasion. The mingled sentiments but the magnificent 
and unified resolution with which the people of Australia are facing that 
prospect stand recorded elsewhere in this issue of THE Rounp TABLE. 
Happily Australia is not alone, as Britain was. The United States and the 
British Empire, conjoined, look to Australia now as the undoubted jumping- 
off point for the final phase of the Far Eastern war; it is inconceivable that 
either should fail to bring every available resource to the defence of so 
crucial a stronghold in the days when its peril is near. 





PARLIAMENT IN WAR 


haan institutions constitute part of the guarantee of freedom, and in a 
war fought to defend the latter it is pertinent to take stock of the 
former, and to submit to audit their war-time value to the national life. If 
this article focuses upon the House of Commons sitting at Westminster, that 
is not through blindness to the qualities and special elements of importance 
in all the other elected Legislatures of the Commonwealth and of the world, 
but because Westminster has been a model for all and remains in some not too 
distant sense a touchstone for all; a collapse there would inflict a shattering 
blow on the prestige of democratic government, and any serious failure or 
incapacity would acutely call in question the capacity of democracy anywhere 
to meet a war situation. 

The present Parliament at Westminster was elected in November 1935. 
Had war not come, it would probably have been dissolved in the autumn of 
1939. The timing of this war, therefore, as of the last, happened to fasten on 
the United Kingdom a relatively elderly House of Commons. It would be a 
superficial judgment, however, to say that the House of June 1942 was 
identical with the House that met first after that last general election 6} years 
ago. Between November 1935 and the outbreak of war 78 seats out of 615 
fell vacant, and were refilled at by-elections fought on normal party lines. 
Since September 1939 no fewer than 93 further vacancies have occurred, 
about half of which have led to the unopposed return (under the electoral 
truce) of a candidate nominated by the local constituency association of the 
party which won the seat in 1935, and the other half to contested by-elections 
between candidates thus nominated and opponents representing either some 
lesser group or simply their own ebullient selves. These emergency methods 
are all of them far less satisfactory than that which war renders impossible, 
a clean-cut general election; nevertheless, the allegation of a “tired Parlia- 
ment” must be tempered by recognition that a considerable part of its 
membership, relatively newly elected, may indeed be inexperienced but has 
no political excuse for being fatigued. 

There are other criticisms levelled. It is said that under war conditions 
Parliament affords a platform for ill-founded charges, a forum for ill-judged 
views, and an inevitably operating machine for conveying information to the 
enemy. In peace as well as in war the first of these criticisms has a certain 
validity; but is it not part of the price which all upholders of free speech 
must pay? Every member, whatever his motives, can put on the order paper 
a question casting blame upon the action of any Minister in any matter for 
which that Minister is responsible. In war-time it is true that the Speaker 
would withhold from the paper a question which in itself clearly might 
convey vital information to the enemy; but the general right freely to ques- 
tion Ministers remains intact, and is vigorously exercised. Immense good 
results, and—within Parliament itself—small harm, for the vehemence of 
any reproach implied is discounted by all other members in proportion to 
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the value which they have learnt to put on the reliability of the particular 
questioner. The real possibility of harm from critical Parliamentary ques- 
tions lies rather in the use which the press may make of them. The appear- 
ance on the order paper of a sensational question alleging failure, scandal or 
muddle is headline news, and receives treatment in the popular press accord- 
ingly. The reply which the Minister gives two or three days later, probably 
exposing the falsity of the story or at any rate putting it in truer and less 
startling perspectiye, is not exciting enough to demand equal publicity, and 
the press is likely to ignore it. Readers of the more lively newspapers, 
therefore, easily gain an impression that all kinds of things are wrong which 
are never put right. This may not go deep when Government prestige on 
general grounds is high, but may relentlessly sap confidence at times when a 
Government’s reputation has started to sink. 

An ill-judged view expressed at Westminster is less dangerous than an 
unfounded allegation, unless it should gain acceptance by a majority; and 
that, thanks to the curiously consistent quality of good sense which every 
Parliament retains, is rare. Many a speech is wrong-headed, and some are 
powerful to mislead, but their power is braked and their influence corrected 
by the almost certain intervention of someone else who is recognized to 
know quite as much about the subject and has saner judgment. Members are 
seldom completely informed themselves, but they never commit the mistake 
of attributing perfection of counsel to each other; and the potency of sheer 
unsupported rhetoric to carry conviction is nowhere lower. 

Necessarily no measuring-rod can be available to determine how far the 
proceedings of Parliament, published verbatim in Hansard the next day, 
carry information to the enemy. It is likely that actual disclosure—inadver- 
tent, of course—of censorable facts hardly ever happens; and although the 
House resolved last month to hold its own inquiries into allegations that two 
of its members had referred to what occurred in secret session, these were 
the first such cases in 2} years of war, and there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that leakage from secret sessions has been, to all intents and purposes, 
non-existent. If there was evidence to the contrary, the Government ob- 
viously could not allow them to continue. Presumably the enemy reads 
regularly the printed reports of public sessions, and draws his own con- 
clusions about the state of feeling in Britain—for the censor cannot delete a 
question or a speech, still less a debate. It must therefore happen that some 
material of value is transmitted overseas, and to that extent the Germans are 
the gainers from our adherence to free speech in war-time; but whether they 
can learn much from Parliamentary proceedings which they could not 
equally well extract from the British press and other sources of information 
already open to them is a question impossible to answer with certainty. 

The objection that in these busy days Parliament imposes a devastating 
waste of time is not one which the average person will take seriously. 
Stated in more specific form, however, it becomes important. Attendance 
on Parliament compels almost every Minister to cut several hours a week, at 
least, out of his already too short working-time. The leading men in a totali- 
tarian state do not have to leave their desks in the middle of the day in order 
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to sit on a bench and wait their turns for standing up and answering a sur- 
prising variety of usually somewhat unimportant questions in public. Even 
in that crucial period after Dunkirk the Secretary for War had to switch his 
mind every week on to mastering and delivering the answers to all kinds of 
relatively trivial questions about the cooking at camp or Private 
Snooks’s pay. Worse, the House can show its insistence on debating some 
subject, and the Minister concerned, however busy he may be on war plans, 
must put them aside so as to be ready with his prepared speech for the 
occasion, and to sit listening to the greater part of the back-bench contribu- 
tions which follow. The world applauds the superb language in which the 
Prime Minister clothes the events of war and the determination of our people; 
it hardly pauses to wonder from what other duties the man snatched time to 
order and polish his material for these brilliant utterances. The appointment 
of Sir Stafford Cripps as Leader of the House now gives Mr. Churchill 
overdue respite from the daily attendance and attention which were his 
special task till recently. But democracy never spares any of its leaders. 
Parliament demands always the extra effort which they can hardly call 
forth without neglect of something, the extra hour which they can barely 
find. 

Is it worth while? Has Parliament, with all its imperfections and liabilities, 
contributed something unique to the winning of the war? Should we be 
worse off if, since war broke out, Parliament had ceased to sit? A more 
subtle question, testing the individuals rather than the institution—might we 
be much better off, had we had a different and more distinguished set of 
615 citizens to do the work of Parliament in war ? 

To begin to answer, one must visualize a Britain where official acts are not 
open to be challenged by any voice to which the official world is forced to 
listen. ‘There are countries in which that would matter but little; there 
are peoples who accept instructions even when in clean conflict with 
common sense. No member of the British House of Commons, however 
acquiescent his constituency, would dare, after looking through his daily 
postbag, to agree that Britain was one of these. The right to redress of griev- 
ances through Parliament may not enter into the lively consciousness of 
millions; but it is claimed enough, and it is taken so universally for granted, 
that its suspension would slam and lock a door which would seem the gate 
of the prison house. Any citizen who believes himself the victim of wrongful 
Government action can post a letter to his M.P. on (let us say) Monday. 
The member, receiving it on Tuesday, can—if he thinks fit—put a question 
on the order paper immediately, and thus impose on the Minister concerned 
the obligation to stand up on Thursday, in Parliament assembled (and this is 
a more searching experience than to face any press conference), and answer 
not only the original question but, point-blank, any relevant supplementaries 
which the Speaker may allow. That is the modern essence of Magna Charta; 
that is the kernel of the procedure whereby a twentieth-century Parliament 
defends the liberty of the subject. 

Fish, as all the world knows, is sold at Billingsgate market. In an excess of 
zeal when war broke out, although no raiders came near London, the Ministry 
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of Food clapped on to the merchants a complex scheme of dispersal planned 
against the contingency that Billingsgate might become unusable. Chaos 
fell on the fish trade, but no bombs. The Ministry stood by its scheme. 
Only when Parliament let him see in no uncertain manner what it thought 
did the Minister sense the situation aright and allow the porters of Billings- 
gate to revert to their normal lives and language. A week or two later, 
Parliament was taking in hand that monstrous and misbegotten infant, the 
early Ministry of Information, now schooled and moulded (under constant 
Parliamentary vigilance) into an active and powerful, though still not un- 
criticized, partner in the nation’s efforts. The original Defence Regulation 
authorizing the Government to detain a British subject without trial, if 
Britain’s security was deemed to require it, Parliament refused to accept at 
all. The present Regulation 18B, which now gives this power under safe- 
guard, owes its actual form largely to a panel of back-bench members whom 
the Home Secretary invited to consult with him about the drafting of it; 
and there is nothing on which Parliament continues to keep a stricter eye. 
Right through these 33 months of war, case after case of Parliamentary 
scrutiny and check on departmental action could be listed, up to the clear 
challenge issued from the back benches to the Beveridge scheme for coal 
rationing only last month, compelling its postponement for reconsideration 
if not its ultimate withdrawal. 

Not as a faultless instrument, and often maybe in an ungainly way, 
Parliament under stress of war has in fact supported public confidence both 
in assuring the individual that his rights are not forgotten and in curbing 
policy at the departmental level. Yet it possesses a greater claim on national 
gratitude than these. It has unmade Ministers, and it has changed a Govern- 
ment. Asa spearhead in war, the weakness of the Chamberlain Government— 
which history will grant a higher place than popular opinion nowadays allows 
it—was that, so long as it held office, the Labour and Liberal Opposition 
was determined to remain an Opposition, and the full strength of national 
unity could not be attained; there are countries to-day where the force of 
those words needs no emphasis. On May 8, 1940, in a debate on the formal 
motion “that this House do now adjourn”, the majority on the Government 
side fell to 81, about 4o of its usual supporters voting in the other lobby. 
The next day Mr. Chamberlain resigned, and the Opposition, which at 
the outbreak of war had refused his invitation to participate in the Govern- 
ment, accepted Mr. Churchill’s. The unity that was needed came. Parliament, 
which alone had the power, had cleared the way to unity. The motion was not 
a vote of censure. The outgoing Government had not been defeated. In- 
deed, much of the sharpest criticism during the debate was against a decision 
which events have proved amply justified—the withdrawal from Norway. 
Nevertheless, though the ways were illogical, the end was right, for the 
nation’s requirement was met; and whether the ultimate credit should go to 
Parliament or to Providence, Providence without Parliament might have 
been impotent, 

It is too early yet to see 1942 in perspective, and the course of political 
events for the year may be far from finished. Yet, as the last issue of THE 
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RounD TABLE showed,* it was the direct influence of Parliamentary opinion 
which forced substantial changes in the composition of Mr. Churchill’s 
Government during February. In the lower Ministerial ranks, generally 
speaking, there has been small cause to regret them, and the War Cabinet 
was indisputably strengthened. If such a crisis was to recur, Parliament 
would exert its intangible, irresistible power again; and because its exercise 
of that latent power would be determined and controlled in accordance with 
the present individual make-up of the House, it is among those who fear or 
dislike the directions which it might take that one finds wild-brained ad- 
vocates of turning aside from the war for a period in order to hold, despite 
the absence of millions from their homes, a war-time general election. 

In one particular respect Parliament has had to make the best of a uniquely 
difficult job these past two years. It has been basic to British political develop- 
ment that at any given moment there is always an alternative Government. 
If the batting side loses all its wickets, the bowling side of course will go in. 
But since the formation of an all-party Government in 1940 there has been 
no bowling side at all; the batting side has been bowling—quite energetically 
—to itself, and though a stray opponent or two may have lurked in the slips 
there has never been even the semblance of an opening pair of batsmen to 
start a rival innings. This fact constantly warps debate. Whether or not it 
leads Government spokesmen towards complacency, it assuredly encourages 
irresponsibility among the professional critics, because in a Parliamentary 
sense there is no ultimate logical consequence to what they are saying. It 
is silly to break your teapot when you have only one. 

There are other little-liked innovations, such as the war-time Act which 
enables a member to hold an “office of profit under the Crown” without 
vacating his seat, if the Prime Minister certifies that it is in the public 
interest. Not only does that silence a dozen or two independent members 
by linking them to the Government, but when it covers the prolonged 
absence of a member abroad—for instance, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, whose 
temporary loss the House keenly regrets, even while not grudging him to 
Canada—the representation of a territorial constituency becomes a farce. 
It was a healthy carefulness lest innovations might crowd on too swiftly that 
prompted opposition which killed the proposal that one of Mr. Churchill’s 
speeches in the House should be broadcast. Equal debate among the equal 
representatives of the people is the grail which the House jealously guards, 
conscious that more than is easily realized hangs upon its unsullied preserva- 
tion. 

One war-time development has, however, established its reputation and 
possibly earned its permanency. This is the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, a body of 32 members reappointed in each session, on a pre- 
cedent of 1917-18, to “examine the current expenditure . . . for the Defence 
Services, for Civil Defence, and for other services directly connected with 
the war, and to report what, if any, economies consistent with the execution 
of the policy decided by the Government may be effected therein”. Besides 
publishing some 50 reports, it has resulted in training groups of back-bench 

* No. 126, March 1942, pp. 290-3. 
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members to study and comprehend, as they could hardly have opportunity 
to do otherwise, the administrative and financial arrangements of one 
Government department after another. A constant complaint before the 
war was that the House was seldom sufficiently informed to fulfil its essential 
duty of controlling expenditure. A projection of this war-time Committee 
into peace-time conditions would not merely lead to earlier exposure of 
waste, but would fortify the House with a number of members who, at the 
price of hard extra work, could make themselves formidable debaters on 
topics too often neglected in the Chamber. 

Westminster is less than 100 miles from the Germans at Calais, and for 
two years now Parliament has sat regularly and discharged its immeasurable 
responsibilities within that short range of bombers. When the House met 
on Sunday morning, September 3, 1939, to hear of Britain’s declaration of 
war in support of Poland against Germany, even as the Speaker’s chaplain 
was reading prayers the sirens were echoing their first “all clear” over 
London. In a raid on the night of May 10, 1941, the Commons Chamber 
was utterly destroyed. The story will never be better told than in the words 
of Mr. Maxton, on the Speaker’s golden wedding day—Mr. Maxton, the 
rebel whom Glasgow sent to Westminster 20 years ago, the unyielding up- 
holder to-day of Parliament as the real protection of the common people. 

“Your period of Speakership has been a striking one, and will have a great place 
in history. You have seen the death of a Monarch, the abdication of a Monarch, 
the coronation of a Monarch. You have seen the declaration of a great war. You 
have seen the historic Chamber in which we were accustomed to meet shattered 
practically about your ears. You saw the Chair in which you sat for those years 
smashed to matchwood, The Chamber of stone and lime vanished, but under 
your guidance and direction the living flesh and blood, the sentient, thinking House 
of Commons, continued in its daily tasks with no break in continuity.” 


More than 100 members of that House have joined the Services, and 6 
have given their lives. Many are serving overseas, in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. Parliament, like the nation, is feeling the strain on man power. 
Often it is the best who are away, in uniform or on special duties. The 
average age of members untrammelled by Government or Service respon- 
sibilities is high—which means that the reserve of back-bench members who 
can combine freshness and physical vigour with sound judgment is dwind- 
ling low. When the war is ended, the younger men will be free again. Even 
so, the tasks ahead of the British Parliament, in helping to fashion a world 
which parents can hand on to their children without shame, will be such 
as no chance assemblage of men can perform. In all the grand plans for 
reconstruction, small thought seems given to the simple fact that the Legisla- 
tures of the nations that will carry high responsibility must be good enough 
in their personal quality, or else these plans will be inevitably doomed. 
The manner of selection of candidates for Parliaments may, more than 
all the ideas of the wise, determine the well-being of hundreds of millions 


throughout all continents in the years ahead which the locusts have not yet 
eaten. 
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HE loss of Singapore, Rangoon and the Malayan archipelago has caused 

much anxious discussion of our system of Higher Command, because it is 
very widely felt that the weight and vigour of the Japanese attack were not, 
as they should have been, foreseen. Of the actual fighting by sea and land 
too little is known to justify comment on the local command. There is no 
doubt that splendid gallantry was shown in the long retreat down the penin- 
sula and in many other phases of the campaign. The performance of the 
_ local Dutch forces in defence of the archipelago was magnificent. But 
whereas, when once Singapore had fallen, there was little hope of saving 
either the Dutch islands or Rangoon, Singapore island was regarded as a 
bastion capable of long resistance even without command of the sea and 
air; and it has been hard to understand the capitulation of the very strong 
land forces which it contained, with comparatively unimportant casualties 
and a formidable supply of munitions still in their hands. It is, however, 
commonly conceded that the local leadership cannot be fairly judged until 
the more important prisoners can tell their own story at the end of the war. 
A verdict is all the more readily suspended, since it is generally recognized 
that the defence of the whole Singapore position was compromised from 
the outset of the local fighting by decisions taken in London many months 
earlier. 

The facts in that regard are not in dispute, though opinion varies to some 
extent on the question whether they can be adequately explained or justified. 
The conditions of successful defence changed decisively from the time when, 
in September 1940, Vichy France conceded military control of French Indo- 
China to Japan. The defences of Singapore had been constructed to defeat 
sea-borne attack, and the Japanese occupation of Indo-China clearly facili- 
tated to some considerable extent an attack from the landward side. Sea- 
borne invasion of the peninsula would be one thing when conducted from 
bases 3,000 miles distant in Japan; it would be a very different thing when 
launched under cover of shore-based aircraft from bases one-tenth of that 
distance on the eastern side of the Gulf of Siam. Since Thailand moreover 
could not be regarded as a substantial buffer, it was probable that a land 
attack would be organized to coincide with the sea-borne attack, unless we 
took military action to forestall it. All these possibilities were carefully 
studied in London, and there has been some demand in Parliament and the 
press for an official inquiry into the reasons why the actual steps taken to 
meet them were not more complete. The Prime Minister has refused such 
an inquiry, however informal, on the strong grounds that it would ventilate 
matters on which it is undesirable to give the enemy more information than 
he already has, and that Ministers, Commanders-in-Chief, Chiefs of Staff and 
others concerned should not be diverted from their immediate and immensely 
important duties. The demand has been rather tentative, but it continues 
to have influential backing in both Houses of Parliament. 
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The fact is that such an inquiry would inevitably tend to deal rather with 
the working of our system of Higher Command than with the course of 
events in the Malay peninsula. The salient causes of the latter are already 
fairly well known. It is clear that our Government under-estimated both, 
the probability of Japan declaring war and also the scale and quality of her 
armaments. Her failure to obtain a decision in China, after 4} years’ cam- 
paigning against patriot forces that were always ill-equipped and imperfectly 
organized, seemed to show that her armies were less formidable than they 
have since proved to be. The strength and quality of her air force were also 
gravely underrated, and we seem to have had no knowledge of her extensive 
preparation for the transport of aircraft by sea. Her naval strength is still 
unknown to the public, but the main surprise has unquestionably lain in the 
brilliance with which she has combined the operations of her ships and of 
her powerful air arm. We have also to allow for the fact that Japanese 
action in Thailand was assisted by the inhibitions which have always pre- 
vented us from taking timely precautions against the collapse of weak 
neutral states. From the first declaration of war the Thai Government acted 
as an ally of Japan. It should be added that our military advisers had cer- 
tainly over-estimated the difficulties with which the swamps and jungles of 
the Malay peninsula would confront both landings on the coast and a land 
advance from the north. The Japanese had made a minute and exhaustive 
study of the terrain, they had guides and intelligence bearers ready to help 
them in every part of it, their troops had been specially trained and equipped 
for infiltration tactics, and they had been hardened by actual battle experience 
in the long Chinese campaigns. There is no question that we must in any 
case have been hard driven to get the better of all these circumstances, with 
the American Pacific fleet suddenly put out of action by the disaster at Pearl 
Harbour, and with our immensely exacting preoccupations in the Middle 
East, the Atlantic and the business of Russian supply. 

It is essential to see this picture in perspective if justice is to be done to the 
difficulties of our Higher Command. Critics are rightly required to avoid 
the pitfalls of wisdom after the event, and to put themselves in the position 
of those who had to distribute our inadequate resources over theatres of 
such extent that we were bound to incur risks at some point in order to take 
effective action elsewhere. To do so is to limit, but within those limits to 
accentuate, the criticism that can justly be made. There has been widespread 
discussion of the subject, not only because unexpected disaster naturally 
provokes a desire to investigate and understand, but because it is generally 
felt that some change of system is necessary to make the most of our expand- 
ing resources in this extremely critical period of the war. 

What, then, is the main point upon which criticism has taken hold? 
People in general admit the justice of Mr. Churchill’s observation that if, 
when you are already fighting for your life against two powerful foes, a 
third leaps unexpectedly upon your back, the consequences are bound to be 
disagreeable. They also admit that the complete neutralization of the 
American Pacific fleet at Pearl Harbour gave Japan a freedom of action in 
the South-Western Pacific which could not have been countered by any 
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movement within our power, even ifit had been miraculously foreseen. Nor 
do they seriously dispute the Government’s contention that adequate pre- 
paration against a purely contingent menace in the Far East would not have 
been possible without an undue weakening of effort in other theatres in 
which we or our Allies were already conducting struggles of life-and-death 
import to our cause. Conceding freely the justice of these arguments, they 
have fastened rather on the point that the forces nevertheless detached 
and sent out to Singapore were not of the character which hard and costly 
experience in other theatres had shown to be required. The naval and 
military forces dispatched before the outbreak of war with Japan were both 
of substantial strength, and it is believed that they would have given a very 
different account of themselves had they been furnished with adequate 
fighter and bomber support—but particularly fighter support—in the air. 
Why, it is asked, were the lessons of Norway, Flanders, the Atlantic, Crete 
and Africa once more so signally ignored? Was it because the imperative 
necessity of integrating the action of the three Services in our strategical 
plans was still imperfectly provided for in our system of Higher Command? 

There is no doubt at all, in the first place, that the operations of the Navy 
and the Army in the Malayan theatre were fatally handicapped by lack of 
adequate air power. The capital ships which set out to destroy a sea-borne 
invasion across the Gulf of Siam were sunk by air torpedoes because fighter 
cover was not available. It is believed that the aircraft on the spot were not 
only weak in numbers but obsolete or semi-obsolete in type. Their pilots 
fought most gallantly, but the extent to which the men were handicapped 
by poor equipment was pointed by the striking success of British and 
American airmen in Burma, where the Japanese air force suffered severely 
at the hands of superior air skill in superior machines. Having thus lost 
command at the outset both of sea and air, we had to watch our land forces 
fighting a battle of retreat all down the peninsula against an enemy who was 
able to turn every successive position by disembarking forces behind it and 
threatening its rear, It is true that our troops had not in the main been trained to 
deal with the tactics of infiltration and encirclement practised with unfailing 
skill by the veteran Japanese; there were splendid exceptions, but lack of 
instruction and experience is probably the reason why position after position 
was successively and rapidly abandoned in a country which should have lent 
itself to prolonged and resourceful defence. It is not right to gloss over the 
fact that our troops were constantly outmanceuvred and therefore outfought, 
and that the final capitulation on the island of Singapore cannot be explained 
away by our weakness in the air, although elucidation of all that happened 
there must await the end of the war. But what is even now incontrovertible is 
that the tactics of encirclement would not have been open to the Japanese 
had we been able to maintain command of the sea and air. Strong fighter 
and bomber reinforcements were in fact dispatched at an early date from the 
nearest possible source; but the essential aerodromes had been lost or ren- 
dered unserviceable by enemy fire before they could arrive, and the bases in 
Sumatra were too distant to enable fighters to cover our positions in the 
later stages of the assault on Singapore. It is therefore unquestionably true 
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that that great bastion of Empire, the key not only to strategic positions but 
also to economic resources of vital importance, impregnable though it had 
been made against attack from the sea, fell to a landward invasion with 
terrible suddenness because the forces sent out for its defence, despite all 
previous experience, lacked one indispensable component, proportionate 
cover in the air. 

No one is prepared to believe that the imperative need of stronger air 
forces to balance those available on land and sea was not pointed out many 
months before by the local command. Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham has been most unjustly criticized in this regard. He was himself 
a highly trained airman, and his views must have been shared by the repre- 
sentatives of the other two Services, not only locally, but at headquarters in 
Whitehall. The issue therefore narrows to the question whether stronger 
air forces could have been spared for Singapore, with due regard for our 
needs and commitments elsewhere. There is no question that they were 
available. The timely diversion of quite a small proportion of the 
' fighters under promise to Russia might well have been sufficient to prevent 
the loss of our capital ships and advanced positions in the Malayan theatre, 
and it is hard to believe that Russia would not have concurred in such a 
diversion had the case been presented to her, since her interest in the produce 
of the Malayan archipelago was equal to our own. There is no doubt, more- 
over, that strong air reinforcements were hurried to Malaya when the disaster 
had occurred; and there is a prima facie case for the view that, since they 
were available for dispatch after the disaster, they might have been sent in 
time to avert it, had the need been justly assessed. It is therefore believed 
that our Higher Command did in fact fail once again to appraise the absolute 
need of supporting sea and land forces with a proper complement of air 
power; and that, while that same omission in Norway, Flanders, Crete and 
Africa might reasonably be ascribed to the weakness of our resources at 
earlier periods, it was not justifiable after those costly experiences and two 
whole years of war. 

The anxiety thus aroused has caused yet further probing into the Govern- 
ment’s methods of long-term planning for the war. It is known that great 
importance has been attached to the only way in which a single Service can 
take offensive action without assistance from the other two, namely, the 
strategic bombing of towns and industries in Germany. There was a power- 
ful popular demand for reprisals of this kind against Germany when the 
enemy air attack on this country was in full swing during the winter before 
last; and there was also a school of thought which held that the war might 
be won, without ground fighting, by bombing on such a scale as to break 
down German morale. Neither the Navy nor the Army ever put great 
faith in bombing as a weapon capable of achieving a decision alone, but the 
doctrine had a strong hold in many influential quarters. The bombing of 
Germany is giving sterling assistance to Russia, and causing the German 
people to experience the full horror of a method of warfare which they 
themselves are responsible for forcing upon the civilized world. But in 
the public mind as well as in the Services there has been doubt whether a 
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production policy which of necessity reduced the assistance that the Royal Air 
Force could render to its sister Services, in favour of a strategic réle which 
it pursues alone, was ultimately wise from the standpoint of grand strategy, 
and whether the bombing of Germany can be regarded as an adequate off- 
set against all which we may have lost as a result of that policy elsewhere. 
However that may be, it is asked whether the representatives of the two 
senior Services concurred in a decision which was bound to have such im- 
portant repercussions upon their own efficiency and upon our whole strategic 
plan. Were all the implications of the heavy-bomber policy worked out 
and approved by the Chiefs of Staff as part of a well-balanced plan for 
bringing our total striking power effectively to bear upon the armed forces 
of our principal enemy? And, if so, did the representatives of the Navy and 
the Army show a faulty anticipation of what their own Services would 
require, or did they allow themselves to be overruled? There is no answer 
to these questions; but they still cause concern, because it is felt that we 
have reached the end of the period of grace which the fates can allow, even 
to a nation as fortunate as ours, for reparable miscalculations and retrievable 
mistakes. 

That the present organization of the body which plans and directs our 
strategy affords some ground for this concern was shown by a remark- 
able series of leading articles and letters in The Times, as well as by several 
very informative debates in the House of Lords. The manifest necessity is 
that the three Services should not pursue independent strategies, combining 
so far as their separate preoccupations permit when tactical co-operation is 
required, but that they should be planned for and handled as a single force 
in which the air element is invariably combined with the sea or land element, 
if not with both in a solid integration of the three. General Wavell pointed 
clearly to this need for integrating the action of the Services and studying 
them as a single whole in the lectures on generalship which he delivered at 
Cambridge before the war. Speaking of the qualifications which a “great 
captain” would in future require, he said that a study of naval strategy and 
tactics would be essential to him, as also a capacity for handling air forces 
with the’same knowledge as forces on land. “It seems to me immaterial”, 
he said, “‘whether he is a soldier who has really studied the air or an airman 
who has really studied land forces. It is the combination of the two, never 
the action of one alone, that will bring success for a future war.” 

In the earlier stages of the present war our plain failure to act upon this 
principle ‘could reasonably be attributed to lack of both experience and 
strength; but such excuses are wearing thin, and there is in any case no doubt 
that, in our operations both by sea and land, air action must now be closely 
combined with that of the other two Services if further defeats are not to be 
incurred. In the Battle of the Atlantic, in the Middle East and in special 
minor enterprises such as commando raids the principle is well established 
and the execution satisfactory. The fault which cost us so much in the 
Malayan theatre lay in the strategical allocation of our forces, not in any 
lack of tactical co-operation between those which were actually there; and 
it is therefore reasonably attributed to neglect in our larger strategy of a 
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principle which is now thoroughly accepted in the field of minor operations. 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief of Combined Operations, 
with equivalent rank in the Army and the Air Force, has been made a member 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee for the purposes of his special command. 
That arrangement is admirable so far as it goes. Why then limit it, people 
ask, to minor enterprise; when nearly every great offensive operation in 
which the Empire may be engaged requires the interaction of the three 
Services in a common plan? 

Widespread discussion of the whole subject in the press and the afore- 
mentioned debates upon it in the House of Lords were followed on May 19 
and 20 by an important debate in the House of Commons. Sir Edward Grigg, 
lately Under-Secretary of State for War, argued that members should face 
their individual and collective responsibility for satisfying themselves that 
our system of High Command was equal to the critical calls being made upon 
it. He laid great emphasis on two points which he regarded as vital, and in 
which he considered the present organization at fault. The first was to ensure 
that the military and strategic advice tendered to the War Cabinet should 
not be coloured in any way by the intrusion of political suggestion or 
surveillance. The ultimate decision must of course rest with the Prime 
Minister and the War Cabinet, and it was their duty to balance political: 
against military considerations in any case where reconciliation was difficult. 
But he did not think that the War Cabinet would ever be sure of receiving 
pure and undiluted advice on the military side unless it were “tendered in 
the first instance by a detached professional mind concentrated on that task, 
the mind of a man who has nothing else to think about”. His second point 
was the need of further measures to ensure that “in production policy and 
also in the allocation of strength a proper balance between the Services is 
observed in every important theatre, and that nowhere is any Service 
compelled to suffer and to fight under unnecessary disadvantages because 
co-ordination is deficient”. He led up to the broad conclusion that the 
Prime Minister’s great political and strategic capacity should be reserved 
for judgment on the military advice tendered to the Defence Committee 
and the War Cabinet, over both of which he presides, and that he should 
not also act as chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. That body should 
be strictly professional in character and should have a Service chairman, 
who should be its guide and watchdog, seeing that nothing important, 
however far ahead, was overlooked, that the action of the three Services 
was fully co-ordinated, and that all military considerations had been given 
full weight in the plans submitted to the Cabinet. 

Colonel Stanley, Secretary of State for War in Mr. Chamberlain’s Govern- 
ment until May 1940, and since then a member of the Combined Planning 
Staff in Whitehall, also spoke in the debate. He strongly supported Sir 
Edward Grigg in the latter’s main contention that military advice must be 
worked out and tendered in complete freedom from political preoccupa- 
tions. “I think it is absolutely essential”, he said, “that any right honourable 
gentleman sitting on that front bench as a member of the War Cabinet and 
having to take responsibility for great decisions should get his military 
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opinion undiluted.” But he saw objection to putting any Service officer in 
the chair of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, on the grounds, first, that the 
views of any such officer must to some extent be coloured by the Service to 
which he belonged: secondly, that no single officer could be given executive 
control over all three Services: and, thirdly, that a chairman without execu- 
tive power would be overshadowed by the colleagues: who wielded it. He 
argued that the vacant place in the Committee—“I believe”, he said, 
“there is a vacant place”—should be filled not by a Service chairman, but 
by an independent Service member whom he described as a “swinger”. 
That phrase is used in the army for an odd-job man, and Colonel Stanley 
defined the duties which should be delegated to such an officer in terms 
which were not so comprehensive as, but not entirely dissimilar from, those 
applied by Sir Edward Grigg to the functions of a Service chairman. 

The other main contribution to the debate from the private benches came 
‘from a second ex-Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore-Belisha, who pre- 
ceded Colonel Stanley in that office. He was equally strong in the view that 
Service advice must be tendered undiluted, and traced the present evil to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s decision, announced to the House on May 7, 1940, just 
before the fall of his Government, that Mr. Churchill had been “‘authorized 
by the Cabinet to give guidance and direction to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee”. The decision to allow a Minister, whose first responsibility was 
political, to give “guidance and direction” to the supreme Service Committee 
in the actual process of its professional deliberations was, in his opinion, 
a bad one. “I do not think”, he said, “that you can divorce the almost 
unending and unbroken sequence of strategic disasters from this mixture of 
the political and military elements in your war machine.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, winding up the debate as Leader of the House in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, threw little fresh light upon the discussion 
but made it clear that the Government intended no change at the present 
moment. “I am convinced”, he said, “that, given the present personalities 
of the Prime Minister and of the Government, the alteration that is suggested 
would not effect any improvement and would indeed tend to hamper and 
make less effective the supreme war direction of the country.” There for 
the time being the matter rests, but it cannot rest indefinitely. It is now 
19 years since a Committee presided over by Lord Salisbury recommended 
the appointment of a chairman to the Chiefs of Staff Committee other than 
the Prime Minister of the day; and the demand for some change has been 
so strongly supported by experienced and authoritative opinion that it is 
certain to be further pressed in both Houses of Parliament. 

Meanwhile the differences of opinion upon the efficiency of our present 
system of High Command are not to be read as any sign of national weariness 
or disunity. On the contrary, the mood of Parliament and of the whole 
country is forward-looking and aggressive. We dwell upon the reverses of 
the past only to make sure that we are learning everything possible from 
experience, and that the striking power of the Empire is concentrated, with 
that of all the United Nations, upon an offensive strategy which will lead 
without avoidable sacrifice to early victory. 
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HE last issue of THE Rounp TABLE brought the account of the war in 

the Far East down to the fall of Singapore, but could not include any 
full appreciation of the extent of that disaster. The British Government has 
refused to issue any detailed account or to hold any official inquiry, on the 
compelling argument that the information consists of bits and pieces and that 
many of the chief witnesses are prisoners. It is useless therefore to discuss 
whether reinforcements were sent to the wrong place and why they did not 
have more effect. We can only record the fact that they were absorbed by 
the Japanese assault like a splash of ink by blotting-paper, and that the wiping 
out of this large British army had an effect upon Japanese strategy comparable 
to the American disaster at Pearl Harbour. 

An attempt was nevertheless made to hold Java. It cost the whole of a 
Dutch and British naval squadron, destroyed by the greatly superior escort 
of a huge Japanese convoy in an attack which deserves to rank as a naval 
Balaclava. The garrison of Java—Dutch, British, Australian and American 
troops—was overwhelmed in ten days’ fighting. Timor was invaded and 
overrun, and the enemy established himself in New Guinea. He was thus 
well placed to press his main attack either southward against Australia or 
westward against Burma. He chose the second course, which, if it succeeded, 
would again give him the further choice of concentrating against China or 
against India. Perhaps his decision was influenced by the resolute front put up 
by Australia. The return of great numbers of Australian troops from other 
theatres of war, the arrival of American troops, the receipt or the construc- 
tion of strong air reinforcements made an attack on Australia a formidable 
proposition. From about the middle of February, powerful air counter- 
attacks by Australian and American machines began against the Japanese 
bases in New Guinea. They did not prevent Japanese bombing, chiefly of 
Darwin, but they certainly slowed down the rate of enemy reinforcements; 
and the Darwin raids became increasingly costly. The future alone can dis- 
close whether enemy activity was designed merely to contain large forces in 
Australia, or to mount a serious attack. The former seems the more probable, 
though the risk is obvious that the forces in Australia will become strong 
enough to refuse to be contained. That conclusion is on the whole sup- 
ported rather than shaken by the Battle of the Coral Sea. This action, 
nominally a sea battle but really more of an air battle over the sea, cost the 
Japanese a number of medium-sized and small warships out of a section of 
their fleet which was intercepted by a combined American and Australian 
force in the triangle between the Solomons, New Guinea and Queensland. 
It has not yet been disclosed whether there was any action, beyond attacks 
by the aircraft of both sides upon each other’s ships. What is clear is that the 
Japanese claims to have sunk Allied battleships and aircraft-carriers are 
untrue, and that the survivors of the Japanese fleet retired to their bases. In 
this, though in nothing else, the battle compares with Jutland. 
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Strong Japanese attacks developed in Burma immediately after the fall of 
Singapore. Some reinforcements had landed at Rangoon before the British 
command of that sea had been finally lost, but thereafter nothing substantial 
could reach the garrison, except Chinese troops moving down the Burma 
Road. The Burma campaign, which came to an end with the fall of Mandalay 
and Lashio in the early days of May, was one of the most difficult in history. 
The same troops fought rearguard actions for about four months, always 
outnumbered, without proper food or adequate water, in a trying climate 
and without hope of relief or victory. Though there were loyal Burmese, 
a particularly distressing feature of the campaign was that, on the whole, the 
people sided actively with the enemy. There has been no better fighting in 
the war than that of the British, Indian and Chinese troops concerned; and 
they never showed a sign of collapse. After the loss of Rangoon, it was im- 
possible to give them effective air support. Long-distance bombing raids 
from India, and the American Volunteer Group operating with the Chinese, 
did all they could; but time after time the Army communiqués revealed that it 
was not enough. Nevertheless the heroic sacrifices of the troops in Burma 
have not been in vain. They have gained precious months for the strengthen- 
ing of the bastions of India and Australia. Burma has been a continental 
Bataan. 

The next move of the enemy must be a matter for'speculation. The most 
likely guess is that he will gamble on the impossibility of an effective flank 
attack and race up the Burma Road into China, and that he will reinforce 
this arm of a pincer movement whose other arm will be a renewed assault 
against Chungking from the east. His aircraft have raided Ceylon, where the 

‘first attacks were heavily punished, and they have subsequently sunk two 
British cruisers and an aircraft-carrier in the waters off the island. But it 
may well be that these are diversionary moves, and that the main object is 
the final crushing of China. President Roosevelt has guaranteed to get 
supplies through to General Chiang Kai-shek in spite of the cutting of the 
Burma Road, and elementary strategy suggests that a relief offensive will 
have to be launched on some other Far Eastern front. 

That will not be so easy as it looks, for meanwhile the enemy has had 
successes elsewhere. On April 9 the great defence of the Bataan peninsula 
in Luzon came to an end; and though the garrison of Corregidor island con- 
tinued to hold out bravely for another month, large Japanese forces were 
released for use elsewhere. Some three weeks earlier General MacArthur, 
whose foresight had made Bataan the only properly defended place in the 
Far East, had been called away to take over supreme command in Australia. 
The appointment was greeted throughout the United Nations as an instance 
of putting the right man in the right spot. Thus the picture shows at the 
moment the Japanese far flung and flinging wider, checked on their Austra- 
lian flank but nowhere else. The Allies are, however, weaving the other end 
of a cordon sanitaire. The occupation of Madagascar, which was begun by 
British troops on the morning of May 5, must be reckoned as an attempt to 
prevent the culmination both of Japanese and of German strategy, namely, 
junction over the ruins of our Middle Eastern front. Madagascar lies across 
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both the route to Suez and the route to Russia through Persia. The Vichy 
of Laval could not be expected to defend it against anybody except France’s 
friends. It will be defended now. 

At this point, it is necessary to observe that the Japanese victories ought 
to have surprised nobody. Those who were old enough during the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-6 will recall that the Japanese were then considered 
to be one of the finest fighting races—and one of the best equipped—in the 
world. For a time they can be just as strong and all the time they can be as 
good soldiers as the Germans, or better. Their navy is, of course, much 
more powerful than the Axis navies. Their weakness is that they have no 
such background of essential war production. To some extent their offensive 
is living on previously accumulated stocks, as a tree lives on its sap. That 
probably explains why an air raid on their cities (now revealed, after a long 
period of anonymity, to have been carried out by American Army bombers) 
made them extremely jumpy. But it is this tremendous military empire, fully 
prepared for war, which the United Nations have faced on distant battle- 
fields at the same time as they have had to meet Germany at the peak of her 
power, and all Germany’s satellites. No possible dispositions could have 
averted a period of recoil. The strength of the Japanese was grossly under- 
rated, mainly because of their poor showing in China and Manchuria. It is 
now clear that they were reserving themselves for the larger struggle which 
they have been plotting for years. The revelation is disquieting. It may 
mean that their strength, though perishable, has not yet reached its peak, and 
that they have power to conduct several major campaigns simultaneously. 
Their ability to do so has been increased by their conquests, which have 
given them vast potential resources in rubber, tin and oil. 

Passing to the Middle.East, the last instalment of this review left the 
Eighth Army suspended between the heaven of its advance to Jedabia and 
the hell of a possible retreat back to Egypt. It oscillated not to rest but to 
a standstill about half-way across Cyrenaica, in the old purgatory of the 
Western Desert. There, until almost the end of May, both sides remained 
feeling for each other across an immense no man’s land. The centre of the 
stage was taken by Malta, which has now endured many weeks of almost 
‘constant air attacks from the enemy (mostly German) based on Sicily. The 
island has put up an epic fight. During the month of April its defences 
destroyed 154 machines for certain, and it gained the award of the George 
Cross for its unflinching courage. Early in May air reinforcements which 
reached the island accounted for 112 aircraft destroyed or probably destroyed 
in four days. The enemy’s immediate object was presumably to prevent 
interference with convoys by surface craft. Interference has in fact been 
limited to submarines and aircraft, and Rommel has certainly received 
substantial supplies. The ultimate object, without doubt, was to prepare the 
southern wing of the much-heralded Axis spring offensive. There have been 
many other signs of preparation. Mussolini has shown symptoms of un- 
easiness about his people, who were promised a gala and got the Gestapo. 
Early in May he was summoned to Salzburg to meet Hitler. At a guess, 
the result will be more Italian divisions for Russia and more German police 
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and troops for Italy. Another topic at the meeting may well have been the 
fate of France, where Hitler has forced Laval:on Marshal Pétain, and Luval 
expects some sops for collaboration. These can only be at the expense of 
former promises of loot for Italy. It is doubtful whether the foisting of 
Laval on France really helps to consolidate Hitler’s western front while the 
bid for victory is made in the east. Laval should not be underrated. He is 
the French equivalent of a consistent Little Englander in politics and of a 
Horatio Bottomley in finance. “Faith unfaithful keeps him falsely true” 
to the conception that nothing matters except the farm and the franc 
to France and a good many francs to himself. This author of the Franco- 
Soviet pact and part author of the Hoare-Laval plan and of the French 
capitulation can, however, be all things to all men. His broadcast on taking 
office was a masterpiece of special pleading. But a review of strategy can 
only concern itself with his power to harness France to the German chariot. 
Can he hand over the French fleet? Can he resist a liberating invasion? Can 
he send French workers to Germany, or make them work more for Germany 
in France? Can he attack the Free French colonies, or share in an attack on 
Syria? Some of these projects are less improbable than others, but all are 
improbable. 

This consideration of Laval leads to the question of the so-called “second 
front”, and to an analysis of the eastern front, from which that question 
springs. So far, we have opened a second air front on a really big scale. 
Night after night, from the very moment the weather became possible, 
strong bomber forces have attacked the centres of the enemy’s war machine. 
There has even been one brilliant daylight attack on Augsburg, though at 
the heavy sacrifice of seven out of twelve bombers. By day, within the range 
of our fighters, there have taken place daily “sweeps” and attacks on in- 
dustrial objectives by escorted bombers. The effects of this air offensive 
are indisputable. They have stung the Germans into retaliation with such 
few bombers as they had in the west, in Baedeker raids (so called because 
they are deliberately aimed at medium-sized cathedral cities) which have 
proved very costly. They have kept half the enemy’s fighter force in the 
west. They have interfered with his supplies for the eastern front. They 
have one distasteful feature, namely, the infliction of casualties on friendly 
populations in occupied countries. It is stupid to pretend that anybody 
likes being bombed; but after the raid on Billancourt the Germans could 
not get one French workman to say a word against the British before the 
microphone, and it would be equally stupid to pretend that the reason for 
these raids is not understood. “An unhappy business” and “they might 
have come on a Sunday” (the holiday)—these were the comments on the 
Renault raid. Occasional commando raids have also beén undertaken, the 
most ambitious being that against the submarine base at St. Nazaire, which 
was a miniature Zeebrugge. Far too much importance has been attached to 
these raids. They have been successful in fulfilling specific tasks, and they 
are a good tonic, but their only strategic significance is their proof that the 
German covering lines could be easily pierced. There is powerful backing 
for the idea of a real invasion. Lord Beaverbrook gave it his support in a 
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speech in the United States a few weeks after he ceased to be a Minister, 
though this proved little except the orator’s passionate conviction that 
Russia must be helped at all costs and in all ways. This is no place to discuss 
whether, when, or where an invasion should be tried; but two things may 
be said. The first is that, as the raids have proved, a merely temporary landing 
would expose the civil population to horrible reprisals after the British 
troops had left. The second thing is that shipping is the key to the problem 
of a more than temporary landing. 

The strain on shipping is intense. The Allies have experienced a bad 
patch in the Battle of the Atlantic, and heavy losses, notably along the 
American seaboard. The claims of the Middle East and of the Far East 
have not grown less. Immense quantities of new tonnage are in sight, most 
of it for the latter part of 1942 and onwards; and Colonel Knox has reported 
an improvement in Atlantic coast sinkings. Present difficulties are not there- 
fore permanent, but they are present. The strain is not confined to the At- 
lantic. The enemy is making great efforts to check our convoys to Russia. 
It was almost certainly for this purpose that on February 11 he ordered his 
three ships out from Brest and brought them successfully through the Channel 
back to Germany. The findings of the judicial inquiry ordered by Mr. 
Churchill into their escape could not, for obvious security reasons, be made 
public, and consolation had to await confirmation that they were mauled by 
the heavy air attack and the assault of a few destroyers—the only interference 
which could be organized in time along the route chosen. Nearly three 
months later it was officially reported that all three ships, thanks to British 
attentions, were still out of action. 

Meanwhile the Russian winter offensive did not secure the startling 
geographical gains which some people expected. Leningrad was not cleared 
as Moscow had been, there was stalemate in the Crimea, and the big German 
centres of resistance—the “hedgehogs”—mostly held out. So did the “en- 
circled German army at Staraya Russa”. The fact that the Germans were 
able to hold on is, however, no reason for despondency. The Russians 
seldom or never delivered great frontal attacks. So soon as it was clear that 
there was not going to be an extensive German collapse during the winter, 
the Russians had to think about the spring. They did enough to strain 
severely probably a third of the whole German Army and more than that 
proportion of the Luftwaffe, without overstraining themselves. By an 
extraordinary feat of organization they have bodily shifted huge industrial 
centres from near the front to the Urals. if the Germans have massed 
reserves for the summer, so have the Russians. The latter are supremely 
confident, though it would be idle to pretend that they would not welcome 
Allied attacks elsewhere to take some of the weight off their shoulders. 
Meanwhile, though Hitler’s main offensive has been delayed longer than ex- 
pected, he began on May 8 a strong local assault on the Kerch peninsula, 
which is the gateway to the Caucasus. After a fortnight, however, the 
peninsula had still not been completely cleared, and the German communiqués 
significantly began to lose again any reputation for accuracy. Meanwhile 
the Russians launched an important offensive farther north towards Kharkov, 
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probably designed more to anticipate an enemy attack than to make terri- 
torial gains. On May 20 a German flank attack was noted and repulsed at 
Barenkovo. The next day the Germans reported a fresh: Russian offensive 
near Taganrog. Thus the cogs of the opposing machines are engaging one 
by one. Though none can foretell the result of the grinding, we can already 
observe two strategic features. The first is that B/itz tactics apparently no 
longer possess their former efficacy. Critics would do well to ponder 
whether the period of the superiority of attack over defence may not be 
nearing its close. The second is that the Germans can no longer smoothly 
operate preconceived plans. On May 20 Goring let out a tremendous wail 
about their difficulties, and how Germans must trust a God-given Fuhrer. 
When GGring begins to look over his shoulder towards the Almighty, things 
must have reached a pretty pass. 

Hitler has already had to throw mysticism into the scales. As noted in the 
last review, he required to make himself War Lord to rally the army for 
the winter. He has now been forced to make himself Law Lord—not 
merely the supreme but the overriding judicial authority—in order to rally 
his people for the summer. Sie volo, sic jubeo. Sit pro ratione voluntas. Does 
Hitler remember this echo from the Kaiser whom he so much despised? In 
the speech before the Reichstag where he demanded these new powers, he 
also felt bound to foretell another winter of war. The German people are 
not shaky, but some seem to be beginning to be sullen. 

To sum up, during the past three months there has been no fundamental 
change in the strategic lay-out. The war can be seen more clearly to be going 
extremely well for the Japanese, and rather badly for the Germans—badly 
enough to warrant speculation on what would have happened to the Axis 
this year, if it had not been for the Japanese. But the great trial of strength 
in 1942 has still to come; and until it has arrived its results cannot be forecast. 
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THE CRIPPS MISSION VIEWED FROM 
ENGLAND 


HE mission of Sir Stafford Cripps focused the attention of the world on 

India in a remarkable degree. From day to day the interest shifted with 
dramatic suddenness from one point of controversy to another, and the 
connexions were sometimes hard to trace. A word on the different structures 
of government in India may help to provide a background. In British India, 
Parliament is the source of authority, and the inhabitants are British citizens. 
It comprises the eleven Provinces with their separate Governments, and 
contains about four-fifths of the total population. At the head is the Govern- 
ment of India, consisting of the Governor-General and the members of his 
Executive Council, who are appointed by the Crown. They are responsible 
to Parliament, and administer collectively all matters requiring central con- 
trol or uniform treatment. Outside British India are the Indian States, under 
the personal rule of Indian dynasties whose position is regulated not by 
Parliament but by treaty or similar relations with the Crown. 

In British India the first step towards responsible government was taken 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Act of 1919, which transferred a group of 
functions to the control of Indian Ministers, responsible within this sphere 
to elected majorities in the Provincial Legislatures. At the Centre it made 
no change in the bureaucratic character of the Executive; but it recast the 
Legislature into two Houses, each with an elected majority, while giving 
power to the Executive to secure essential legislation and supplies if either 
House refused them. The intention was that the Executive, though not 
responsible to the Legislature, should become “responsive” to it, by giving 
weight to the majority view so far as was consistent with its own duty to 
Parliament. In practice, the position had its drawbacks. The Government, 
not being removable by the Legislature, could neither fortify itself by votes 
of confidence nor hand over to an alternative Ministry if defeated, while the 
non-official members of the Legislature found themselves forming a perma- 
nent Opposition with no prospect of occupying the Government benches; 
and since the Act of 1935 continued in these respects the provisions of the 
Act of 1919 until a Federation could be formed, that is still the constitutional 
position at the Centre to-day. 

So far, constitution-making had been confined to British India. The 
Indian States were almost part of another world. Except for a period in 
which States territory was brought under British rule if there was a break in 
the direct succession, British policy has been to preserve the integrity of the 
States as representing natural organisms in the Indian polity. The Crown 
guarantees the defence of the States against external attack and conducts 
their foreign relations. It confirms the accession of the Rulers and secures 
them in their personal rights. In internal affairs the Ruler is supreme, though 
if a Ruler should be guilty of flagrant misgovernment he is liable to be 
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removed and replaced by a successor of better promise. The States cannot, 
however, live in complete isolation, even if they wished. Many of the Rulers 
are fully abreast of modern thought, and in some States the level of admini- 
stration sets an example tothe rest of India. In any case, British Indian policies 
are bound to touch the States at many points, particularly in the economic 
sphere. States territory covers some two-fifths of the area of India, but 
forms nothing like a compact enclave. A glance at the map will show how 
closely it is interwoven with the areas of British India. The auihors of the 
Act of 1919 looked forward to a scheme of government for India in the 
distant future in which there would be room for the Indian States, but its 
formulation was still to come. Thereafter the pace quickened. At the 
Round Table Conference which followed the issue of the Simon Commis- 
sion’s Report in 1930 there were converging influences at work which carried 
the idea of Federation into the forefront, and the States representatives at 
the Conference were among the first to give it support. 

It was on this basis that the Act of 1935 eventually took shape. Besides 
transferring the remaining Provincial subjects to Ministerial control, it gave 
the Provinces an altogether new status as autonomous units capable of 
joining in a Federation. At the same time it laid down safeguards for the due 
protection of extra-Provincial and minority rights and interests. At the 
Centre it provided for a Federation in which the Indian States could combine 
with the Provinces and have a voice in matters of All-India concern while 
preserving their own institutions. The Rulers were left free to choose be- 
tween acceding and standing out, and within limits to attach conditions to 
their accession. No such choice was given to the Provinces, whose powers 
had already been designed to fit in with the Federal scheme. The inaugura- 
tion of the scheme was to depend on the accession of a sufficient proportion 
of States. Meanwhile the Central Legislature and Executive remained as 
they had been left by the Act of 1919, except for certain adjustments conse- 
quential on the Provincial changes. The Provinces, however, were launched 
on their new career in 1937 without having to wait for Federation. 

With each prospect of an effective transfer of power to Indian hands, 
Indian political leaders have been confronted with the question who would 
wield the power and how would it be used. A sharp conflict of ideals has 
emerged, and the different schools of thought have been at pains to establish 
their doctrines by pushing them to their logical conclusion. Undoubtedly 
the most prominent body of opinion is that represented by the Indian 
National Congress; and the views of other groups have been in part deter- 
mined by their reactions to its attitude. The Congress is a political movement 
which, since its birth in 1885, has consistently claimed to speak for Indian 
political opinion as a whole. Its ranks are open to all who accept its creed 
and discipline, and have included both Moslems and Sikhs; but the fact 
remains that in its composition and outlook the Congress is predominantly 
Hindu. It has shown a marked gift for political organization, and a leaning 
towards strong leadership of a distinctly autocratic type. For the individual, 
it prescribes self-discipline as a preparation for freedom: for the community 
at large, the expression of the popular will through adult suffrage and its 
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realization through the rule of the majority : for the nation, full independence 
as a sovereign unit. It has sought to remedy social abuses as a means of 
integrating national life, and under Mr. Gandhi’s inspiration has paid special 
attention to the Depressed Classes, the outcasts of Hindu society. But there 
is another side. The democratic principle of majority rule presupposes that 
there are political issues which cut across the strata of society, and that on 
the turn of these the minority of one day may become the majority of the 
next. If the majority should rest on a purely racial basis, its supremacy can 
never be challenged. In that case another principle may be invoked—the 
principle of self-determination. This conflict of principle is not absent from 
Western democracies; and it is the crux of the Indian problem of to-day. 

The Moslem reaction is that the Congress claims mean the perpetual 
domination of Moslems by Hindus. From early days Moslems have insisted 
on separate electorates, and during the discussions of the Federal scheme 
they were concerned to strengthen the position of the Provinces against the 
Centre. Lately they have gone farther still, and have evolved plans for 
dividing India into new areas on more or less communal lines. These units 
are each to have the status of a Dominion, with power to combine for 
common purposes in a loose kind of confederation. The Moslem claim is 
inspired not merely by the fear of unjust treatment, though Moslems, like 
other groups, maintain that experience has shown that they cannot rely on 
the pledges of other parties or on legal safeguards to secure respect for 
minority rights. The claim rests also on a consciousness of cultural and re- 
ligious unity which in their view entitles Moslems to the status of separate 
nationhood, however well they might be treated as part of a more composite 
nation. Here too, however, there is another side. In the post-war period no 
nation can hope to preserve its integrity without some measure of self- 
sufficiency in the spheres of economics and defence. The Moslem plan 
would break up the existing unity of India at a time when the need for 
consolidation will be paramount. If, as seems certain, there will have to be 
some central authority to co-ordinate economic.policy and defence, it would 
be as well to face the fact now, instead of starting afresh on separatist lines 
and leaving the rest to the future. 

Of the other groups, the Hindu Mahasabha represents the more orthodox 
school of Hindu thought. It condemns the Congress for breaking with 
Hindu traditions, but sides with it in denouncing the Moslems for disrupting 
the unity of India. The Sikhs have followed the Moslem example in claiming 
that the areas in the north-west of India where Sikhs predominate should 
be grouped to form a separate Sikh unit, though they assume the continuance 
of the present structure of government for India as a whole. The leaders of 
the Depressed Classes, who vigorously repudiate the Congress claim to 
speak on their behalf, have apparently convinced themselves that any sweep- 
ing change can only worsen their position. The group of Indian Liberals 
headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has affinities with Congress thought, 
though it is more moderate in its views. Standing apart from all these, the 
Rulers of the States have made it clear that they will be jealous to preserve 
their rights and the independence of their institutions, which have been 
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guaranteed by solemn undertakings. They feel that they have done as much 
as any for the prosperity of India by maintaining tranquillity in their States 
and contributing actively to the defence of India. All this, they say, would 
go by the board if the Congress succeeded in forcibly democratizing the 
States and sweeping away the patterns of government that have been evolved 
to suit the needs of the people. 

Two of the main preoccupations of Indian political thought are the 
external status of India and the manner of settling her future Constitution. 
In external affairs India, since her admission as an original member of the 
League of Nations, has acquired in many respects an intermediate position 
which is hard to define. Indians have pressed for an unequivocal declaration 
of her external rights, and till lately were united in demanding full Dominion 
status. The replies given by the British Government in the early ’thirties 
were held to be ambiguous, and it was not long before the Congress, fol- 
lowed by the Moslem League, declared for complete independence. Other 
groups have recognized that Dominion status is a natural evolution which 
offers all the advantages of independence without its drawbacks. On the 
second question, Indians complain that the Constitution of 1935, like all its 
predecessors, has been imposed on India by the will of Great Britain, and 
they claim the right to settle their own form of government in their own 
way. In this matter there are certain outstanding obligations to be met— 
obligations, not to satisfy British interests, but to ensure the stability and 
contentment of India herself. ‘They include the protection of minorities, 
respect for the rights of the States, a proper measure of security for the Civil 
Services, which have loyally discharged their many duties in times of in- 
creasing difficulty, and adequate arrangements for defence, in which the 
position of the British forces maintained in India must be an important 
factor. Behind all this there is the urgency for agreement among Indians 
themselves on the fundamentals of the Constitution. Failing that, there will 
be no cohesion unless imposed from without, which would be the negation 
of self-government. 

At the outbreak of the present war the Congress controlled the Govern- 
ment in seven of the eleven autonomous Provinces. Its first reaction to the 
war was to rally to the Allied cause; but it soon fastened on the fact that, the 
Constitution being what it was, India had been committed to war without 
the power of choice that was exercised by the Dominions. As a protest, the 
Congress headquarters ordered the Congress Ministries in the autumn of 
1939 to resign in the seven Provinces, which under the “breakdown” pro- 
visions of the Act of 1935 were thereupon administered by the Governors 
with the help of official advisers. In the following months further statements 
were made on behalf of the British Government affirming that full Dominion 
status was the goal of their intentions for India, but these failed to move the 
Congress or to produce any concerted effort by Indians to find a basis of 
agreement. In this situation, a much more comprehensive declaration was 
made in August 1940, which contained the seeds of all that has followed. 
While referring to the obligations just noted, it promised, in the Prime 
Minister’s recent words, “that, as soon as possible after the war, India should 
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attain Dominion status, in full freedom and equality with Great Britain and 
the other Dominions, under a Constitution to be framed by Indians, by 
agreement among themselves and acceptable to the main elements in Indian 
national life”. As an immediate step, it was proposed that the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, which already included Indian members drawn from 
non-official life, should be enlarged to admit representatives of the leading 
parties. But the Congress was still unshaken, and the Moslem League would 
not commit itself unless its claims vis-a-vis the Congress were secured. 
Additional appointments were, however, made te the Council in 1941 which 
had the effect of converting the official into a non-official majority; and a 
tribute is due to the ability and public spirit consistently shown by the non- 
official members in an ungrateful task. 

Those who took the declaration on its merits found themselves in doubt 
on two points. Did it mean that the British Government reserved the right 
to override any Constitution framed by Indians, in order to secure the fulfil- 
ment of the outstanding obligations? And did it mean that complete 
agreement must be forthcoming before any progress could be made? If 
so, an intransigent minority could block the way indefinitely. These were 
not in fact the intentions, but more precision was clearly desirable. The draft 
“eclaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took with him to India last March 

‘as framed to remove all such doubts. It offered a constructive set of pro- 
posals in the hope that they might win “‘a reasonable and practical measure 
of acceptance”. At the end of hostilities a constitution-making body would 
be elected, through the system of proportional representation, by the Lower 
Houses of the Provincial Legislatures acting collectively; and the States 
would be invited to appoint representatives. With this body the British 
Government would negotiate a Treaty covering all such matters as the out- 
standing obligations. The Constitution would provide for an Indian Union; 
but any Province which was unwilling to join would be entitled to remain 
outside and to receive separate treatment with the same rights as the Union. 
In other words, the Provinces were to be given as much freedom of choice 
as the States, while the creation of a Union could not be blocked by a dis- 
sentient Province. On these conditions the British Government undertook 
“to accept and implement forthwith” the Constitution so framed; and the 
status of the new Union was defined in the explicit terms of the Balfour 
Declaration. Meanwhile, for handling the crucial problems of defence 
policy and organization, the responsibilities of the British and Indian 
Governments must remain unchanged, but the co-operation of all sections 
was invited in terms which foreshadowed the possibility of adjustments 
within the Executive Council. 

In the talks that followed, Sir Stafford Cripps exerted himself to the utmost 
to make contacts in every quarter, It was an unhappy sign that the various 
Indian leaders made no corresponding effort to confer with each other. 
Instead, they reiterated their conflicting claims with renewed emphasis. 
The Moslem League raised a series of objections, of which the essence was 
that the scheme both in its aims and methods cut right across the claim for 
the establishment of independent Moslem States. The primary task of the 
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constitution-making body would be to create a single Indian Union; de- 
cisions affecting the future of the Moslem community would not depend, as 
they should, on Moslem votes alone, and in any case the existing Provinces 
provided no proper basis for the future demarcation of India. The Congress, 
it is true, admitted that a unit could not be compelled to remain within an 
Indian Union against its wiil, but it insisted that no radical change should 
be made which might hinder the growth of a strong National State, a proviso 
which must clearly be unacceptable to the Moslem League. It also demanded, 
in effect, that the right to appoint States delegates to the constitution-making 
body should be taken from the Rulers and given to the people, regardless 
of treaty obligations. These and similar stipulations were enough to show 
that as regards the future the Congress was in no mood to compromise. 
But the point to which it gave the greatest prominence was the statement in 
the draft Declaration that for the present the British Goverament must 
inevitably bear the full responsibility for the defence of India. To begin with, 
Congress asked that a representative Indian should be appointed to the 
Viceroy’s Council in the capacity of Defence Member, side by side with 
the Commander-in-Chief who at present holds the portfolio of Defence. The 
distribution of functions between the two presented obvious difficulties, 
but they were not insurmountable. A settlement was actually in sight, when 
the Congress made a new and much more sweeping demand that the Vice- 
roy’s Council should be transformed into ‘“‘a Cabinet Government with full 
power”; in other words, that the responsibility of the British Government 
in regard to the Central Executive should cease. Only thus, the Congress 
maintained, could the energies of the people of*India be brought into full 
co-operation with the war effort. The demand traversed a fundamental 
principle of the draft Declaration, and no agreement could be registered. 
Here note must be taken of the claim that there are in India vast untapped 
sources of man power, material and endeavour which can only be made 
available if the Government is popularized. It is a complete misrepresenta- 
tion. There are already more men who are willing to fight than there are 
weapons to arm them; and the production of weapons is limited by industrial 
capacity and war conditions, not by politics. Taken on its political merits, 
the Congress demand, which was backed by the Liberal group, would have 
created an Executive responsible to no one but itself and its own ideas of 
what the nation wanted, or ought to want. Possibly this reflects the Congress 
leaning towards autocratic leadership. But even if such an Executive later 
became responsible to a popular Legislature in the ordinary sense, the result 
would be to establish once for all a binding precedent for the future form of 


government in India, at a time when no agreement has yet been reached on . 


the essentials of the problem. The Moslem case would go by default, and 
the States would be brushed aside. 

Whatever may have been the driving motives behind all these demands, 
they led to a complete rejection of the British plan. A common complaint 
was that the proposals were too rigid. They were, in fact, far more elastic 
than was appreciated. They suggested a method of forming the constitution- 
making body, but left the way open for any alternative that could command 
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agreement. Once this body had got to work, it could sift the objections to 
any particular draft Constitution and make adjustments to meet reasonable 
claims. If, after this, one or more Provinces still held out, the discussions 
would have served to indicate lines on which their future relations with the 
rest might eventually be settled. The possibility of some rearrangement of 
Provincial boundaries by consent before a final decision was not excluded. . 
At the same time there was likely to emerge an effective nucleus in favour 
of a Union, and its creation was not left, as in the Act of 1935, to depend on 
the accession of a prescribed number of units. But, above all, the draft 
Declaration made it plain that the responsibility for shaping the future 
course of political life in India must be shouldered by Indians themselves, 
if they are to translate their aspirations into fact. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps left India he said: ““We revert to the position as 
it was before I came out here—though not quite perhaps to that position.” 
Fortunately, there are already the first signs of a change. Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari, a prominent Congress leader who has been Prime Minister in Madras, 
has already proposed an acknowledgement of the Moslem claim. The pro- 
posal has been rejected by the All-India Congress Committee; but the 
Congress President himself has now suggested the appointment of a Con- 
gress delegation to confer with Moslem delegates with a view to a settle- 
ment. If the first step can once be taken, there is hope for the future. With 
any real approach to agreement in India, the great possibilities offered by 
the recent British plan may be brought within reach, 


Great Britain, 
May 1942. 


































THE CRIPPS MISSION VIEWED 
FROM INDIA 


HE draft Declaration brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps has turned 

Indian political thought into new channels. The purpose of the Cripps 
mission was to secure assent for fresh proposals which the British Govern- 
ment had prepared to meet Indian constitutional and political demands. The 
proposals had the united endorsement of the British War Cabinet, and 
the Declaration would have been promulgated as official British policy, had 
the necessary assent of India been forthcoming. That assent was not avail- 
able, and the Declaration is withdrawn; but its withdrawal only implies the 
end of a chapter, not the end of the book. Although the British proposals 
merely clothed in precise terms those official statements which have em- 
bodied British policy towards India during the past twenty years, the draft 
Declaration has given a wholly new orientation to Indian politics, and has 
clearly indicated how the complexities of the Indian problem may be finally 
unravelled. 

The Declaration laid down in definite form the steps which the British 
Government proposed to take for the earliest possible realization of self- 
government for India. The main objective was the creation of a new Indian 
Union, constituted as a Dominion associated with Britain and the British 
Dominions. By allegiance to the Crown the Indian Union would have 
equality with the Dominions in every respect, and would in no way be sub- 
ordinate in any aspect of its domestic and external affairs. The measures to 
bring this about were explicitly outlined. Immediately upon the cessation of 
hostilities, steps were to be taken to set up in India an elected body charged 
with the task of framing a new Constitution for the country. Provision was 
made to associate the Indian States with this constitution-making body. 
The British Government undertook to accept and implement the Constitu- 
tion that might be framed, subject to certain conditions. These conditions 
were obviously introduced to meet the peculiar political circumstances 
prevailing in India, and their inclusion represented a definite attempt to 
overcome those special difficulties which had hitherto hindered constitu- 
tional advance. Any Province of British India not prepared to join the new 
Union was given the right to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent accession to the Union if it so 
decided. With such non-acceding Provinces the British Government would 
be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution being framed, giving them 
the same status as the Indian Union. 

The other principal condition laid down was the signing of a Treaty 
negotiated between the British Government and the constitution-making 
body. The Treaty would cover all necessary matters arising out of the 
complete transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands. It would 
make provision, in accordance with the undertakings given by the British 
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Government, for the protection of racial and religious minorities; but it 
would not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to 
decide in the future its relationship to the other Member States of the 
Commonwealth. Regarding the Indian States, whether they adhered to thenew 
Constitution or not it would be necessary to negotiate a revision of their 
Treaty arrangements, so far as the new situation required. Details for creating 
the constitution-making body were also included in the Declaration, although 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities were given the 
opportunity to prepare an alternative procedure if they so desired. The 
suggested British procedure implied that Provincial elections would be held 
at the end of the war, and when their results were known the entire member- 
ship of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures would, as a single 
electoral college, proceed to the election of the constitution-making body by 
the system of proportional representation. This new body would represent 
about one-tenth of the electoral college. Indian States also would be invited 
to appoint representatives to the constitution-making body. 

These proposals were entirely concerned with the constitutional issue in 
its long-term aspects. A special clause in the Declaration dealt with the 
interim war period. It indicated that until the new Constitution was framed 
the British Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for, and re- 
tain control and direction of, the defence of India, as part of its world war 
effort, but the task of organizing to the full the military, moral and material 
resources of India must be the responsibility of the Government of India 
with the co-operation of the peoples of India. For this purpose the British 
Government invited the immediate and effective participation of the leaders 
of the principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations, in a manner that would 
enable them to give constructive help in the discharge of a task vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India. This clause, which became the 
main subject of contention during the Delhi discussions, clearly indicated 
that no fundamental constitutional changes were contemplated at this stage, 
although it was generally understood that far-reaching alterations in the 
composition of the Viceroy’s Executive Council were in view. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in India the terms of the Declaration had 
not been published. In the House of Commons on March 11 Mr. Churchill 
had said that its publication at that stage might do more harm than good. 
He felt that the Government must first assure itself that the scheme would 
win a reasonable and practical measure of acceptance, and it would ill serve 
the common cause if a declaration were made which would be rejected by 
essential elements in the Indian world, and which would provoke communal 
disputes at a moment when the enemy was at the gates of India. This was a 
wise decision, particularly as he indicated that the vital communal issue must 
inevitably be dealt with in any declaration which the British Government had 
to make. In this connexion he said that the conclusions on which the War 
Cabinet had agreed would avoid the alternative dangers “either that the 
resistance of a powerful minority might impose an indefinite veto upon the 
wishes of the majority, or that a majority decision might be taken which 
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would be resisted to a point destructive of internal harmony and fatal to 
the setting up of a new Constitution”. 

The decision to send Sir Stafford Cripps to India was a brilliant stroke, 
calculated to impress India and the world with the genuineness of British 
intentions. In India he was welcomed as the most suitable ambassador that 
could have been chosen, although it was felt in minority circles that he might 
perhaps be too sympathetic towards Congress aspirations. In all political 
camps, however, there was a tendency to suspend political judgments until 
the British Declaration was made known. The general attitude of the main 
political parties on the eve of the consultations remained virtually the same 
as it had previously been. Congress adhered to its demand for independence, 
and sought the creation of a National Government in a form implying the 
transference of real power. The Moslem League sought guarantees that its 
demand for the creation of Pakistan in the future would not be prejudiced 
by anything which might be done meanwhile. The non-party representatives 
who had petitioned Mr. Churchill in Washington asked for Dominion 
status in the future, with a form of government at the Centre now which 
would imply Dominion status in practice. The minority elements wanted 
assurances that their political position would not be undermined in any 
proposals which might prove acceptable to the main parties. Underlying 
all these political demands was a genuine and general anxiety that some- 
thing should be done forthwith which would enable Indian opinion to 
be more closely associated with the war effort, particularly in the field of 
defence. 

Sir Stafford Cripps began his work with confidence and high hopes. He 
kept in close touch with the press correspondents, including representatives 
from Britain, America, Australia, Canada and other parts of the world, as 
well as a large number of Indian journalists, who showed extraordinary skill 
in eliciting information from the Lord Privy Seal. At press conferences he 
gave a broad and liberal interpretation of the British Declaration, indicating 
some of the far-reaching implications in its terms. At the first conference he 
expressed the hope that a generally acceptable line of practical action could 
be laid down at once, with a view to removing the main obstacle to India’s 
full co-operation in her own defence. He felt confident that, with the political 
atmosphere thus clarified, the leading political organizations would be 
enabled to put forward their maximum effort in preserving the country from 
the brutalities of aggression. How best their effective participation in the 
counsels of their country could be immediately arranged would also be a 
matter for discussion. He emphasized that his stay in India would be brief; 
he was certain that the political leaders would be prepared to take quick 
decisions. 

Before his arrival in the country, Sir Stafford Cripps had issued invitations 
through the Viceroy to party leaders to come to Delhi. All who were invited 
expressed their readiness to take part in the consultations. Those whom he 
interviewed represented every aspect of Indian political life. They included 
the leaders of the Congress Party and the Moslem League, non-party repre- 
sentatives, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Indian Princes, the Sikhs, the Scheduled 
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Castes, the European community, the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians 
and other political units, as well as outstanding Indians in their individual 
capacity, including Mr. Gandhi. Most of the Provincial Governors were 
also interviewed, and as the defence question was of paramount importance 
Sir Stafford Cripps of course had consultations with the military authoritics, 
particularly with General Wavell, the Commander-in-Chief. All these 
talks were carried out in a spirit of goodwill, and an obviously sincere 
attempt at finding a solution was made by every political body. Some of 
the lesser political groups, including the Sikhs and the Scheduled Castes, 
drew the conclusion that Sir Stafford Cripps was chiefly concerned about 
coming to terms with the two main parties, and there were some apprehen- 
sions among these minorities lest their long-championed causes might suffer 
in any agreement that was reached. There was, however, a deep-rooted 
feeling that Sir Stafford Cripps was determined to secure a “just and final” 
settlement, and there was an abundance of co-operation in India to assist 
him in doing so. 

The proposals contained in the British Declaration reflected that genius 
for compromise which is characteristic of British political methods. The 
Declaration adroitly incorporated the essential features of those conflicting 
policies underlying party demands in India, and while no party under the 
Declaration could satisfy its political ambitions in full, each found that its 
principal aims had been recognized, although this was truer of the two main 
parties than of the lesser ones. Each party therefore analysed the proposals 
in the light of its own declared policy, and in doing so did not relate its own 
policy to that of any other party. The ideal of compromise, on which 
the Declaration was based, engendered no similar compromise among the 
parties it was intended to satisfy. One of the unfortunate omissions in 
the Delhi consultations was that at no time was any attempt made to bring 
the party leaders all together, with the result that the Declaration was 
rejected by each party for reasons peculiar to itself. Thus, while the De- 
claration synthesized the political aims of each party, no like synthesis was 
attempted to harmonize the current relations between the different parties, 
so that the compromise embodied in the Declaration could be implemented 
by practical means. 

Both the Congress Party and the Moslem League found that their prin- 
cipal policies formed the basis of the Declaration. Congress has long 
claimed independence as its goal, and the right to secede from the British 
Commonwealth was implicit in the British proposals. Congress has also 
been demanding a Constituent Assembly for devising the new Constitution, 
and this too was granted. The Moslem League has lately been insisting on 
the establishment of separate Moslem States in India, and the principle of 
separation was partially conceded in the right given to Provinces to remain 
out of the proposed Indian Union. The reply sent to Sir Stafford Cripps by 
the Congress Working Committee reiterated the oft-expressed Congress 
view that “only a free and independent India can be in a position to under- 
take the defence of the country on a national basis”. This nicant that for the 

duration of the war the Declaration did not meet the party’s demand. After 
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pointing out that the Declaration related chiefly to the future, the Congress 
reply said that the principle of self-determination offered was fettered by the 
introduction of provisions which imperilled the development of a free and 
united India; this referred to the proposal permitting a Province or Pro- 
vinces to remain out of the Union, which Congress leaders regarded as a 
severe blow to Indian unity. Objection was also taken to the proposal which 
would permit the Indian States to participate in the constitution-making 
body, on the ground that self-determination was vitiated by the introduction 
of non-representative elements. Regarding the interim period, the Congress 
reply criticized the Declaration as vague and incomplete, implying no vital 
changes in the existing governmental structure. Congress leaders argued 
that, as Defence ‘was withheld from the sphere of responsibility in the 
interim period, the interim Government would not function as a free and 
independent Government during the war. 

The Moslem League expressed its gratification that recognition had been 
given to the League’s demand for Pakistan, by providing for the possible 
establishment of two or more Unions in India, although it held that the 
separatist policy of the League had not been met by the mere right of non- 
accession to the Union. The League disliked the proposed constitution- 
making body because Moslems would be denied the protection which they 
had hitherto enjoyed through the system of separate electorates. Regarding 
the interim period the League felt unable to express an opinion, in the 
absence of a more complete picture of the form of government envisaged. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, who are generally regarded as 
speaking for non-party representative Indians, emphasized in a memorandum 
that Indian opinion attached the greatest importance to the transfer of real 
power. to the Central Government for the interim period. They realized 
that the transfer of absolute control over defence forthwith would not be in 
the best interests of England and India, but they urged the appointment of 
an Indian Defence Member, whose sense of responsibility would enable him 
to work harmoniously with the War Cabinet. Such an appointment would be 
regarded as an unmistakable token of the reality of the transfer of power. 
Regarding the right of Provinces to remain aloof from the Union, the two 
signatories regretted the introduction of this principle, but were prepared 
to experiment with it if necessary. On behalf of the Scheduled Castes, 
Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Rajah indicated that the Declaration would not be 
acceptable to those whom they represented, as it would place the Depressed 
Classes under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule. They asked Sir Stafford 
Cripps to convey to the British Government their deepest anxiety about the 
future of the Depressed Classes, saying that it would be regarded as a breach of 
faith if the British Government were to force the Depressed Classes to submit 
to a Constitution to which they did not give their free and voluntary consent. 
The Hindu Mahasabha objected to the opportunity given to Provinces to 
remain out of the Union, maintaining that the right of non-accession could 
not be justified on the principle of self-determination, and contending that 
the proposed Treaty for minorities ought to satisfy all reasonable minority 
demands. The Sikhs raised similar objections to the principle of separation 
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being recognized, and said that they would resist by all possible means the 
separation of the Punjab from any Indian Union. ’ 

As the negotiations proceeded, it became clear that less interest was bein 
taken by party leaders in the long-term proposals than in what was contem- 
plated for the interim period, although this was truer of the principal Hindu 
groups than of the Moslem League. Some commentators asserted that Sir 
Stafford Cripps should have confined himself to the present and left the 
future for later consideration. But this view overlooks the demands of the 
two principal parties. Congress had insisted, ever since war broke out, that 
a clear declaration of British intentions regarding the future of India was 
essential to any settlement for the interim period; the Moslem League had 
long: indicated its unwillingness to be associated with any interim Govern- 
ment until the principles of its separatist demand had been accepted as a 
basis for a general settlement. The Congress Party would have rejected the 
Declaration out of hand, had it contained no specific proposals about the 
future constitutional status of the country; the Moslem League would have 
agreed to no interim solution until it was satisfied that its policy for the 
future had been recognized. As it has turned out, neither the Congress 
Party nor the Moslem League was wholly dissatisfied with what was con- 
templated in the future, although both parties would have preferred that 
their particular policies should have obtained fuller expression and endorse- 
ment than they did. 

But the insistence on a settlement being procured for the interim period 
justified the decision of Sir Stafford Cripps to strive to obtain one, particularly 
as the question of the defence of India was of supreme importance. His 
negotiations in this connection were almost entirely with Congress leaders— 
Maulana Azad (the Congress President) and Pandit Nehru. These negotia- 
tions were mainly concentrated on the functions to be exercised by an 
Indian Defence Member, who would be included in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in addition to the Commander-in-Chief. Agreement was virtually 
reached on this matter, assistance being given during the negotiations by 
Colonel Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s personal representative in 
India. At this stage hopes ran high that a settlement might be reached, 
although these hopes flourished principally in the Congress camp. It 
became clear that Sir Stafford Cripps was going far to meet the general 
demand for associating Indian opinion more closely with the prosecution of 
the war, for, although the responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
War Cabinet was left unimpaired, Indians were being invited to fill all the 
other posts in the reconstructed Executive Council, and were being given 
the control of important military matters coming under the Indian Defence 
Member. As Sir Stafford Cripps wrote in a letter to the Congress Leaders, 
“nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility for 
defence services to representative Indian members without jeopardizing 
the immediate defence of India under the Commander-in-Chief”. 

‘The final break came neither on the subject of defence nor on the question 
of the constitutional future of India. As seen from here, the consultations 
failed because Congress leaders lacked the courage to assume responsibility 
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during the interim period under the existing constitutional system. Nothing 
but a fundamental change in the Constitution could have met the Congress 
demand at this stage. That was clearly brought out in a resolution passed 
by the Congress Working Committee, which said: “It has been made clear 
that the defence of India will in any event remain under British control. 
At any time Defence is a vital subject; during war-time it is all-important 
and covers almost every sphere of life and administration. To take away 
Defence from the sphere of responsibility at this stage is to reduce that 
responsibility to a farce and nullity, and to make it perfectly clear that India 
is not going to be free in any way and her Government is not going to 
function as a free and independent Government during the pendency of the 
war.” This view implied that the effort of Sir Stafford Cripps in delimiting 
functions between the Commander-in-Chief and the proposed Indian 
Defence Member did not in itself meet the Congress case, for these functions 
would have been nullified if the Commander-in-Chief had been made respon- 
sible to an Indian Cabinet endowed with full powers—which in the last 
analysis sums up the Congress demand. Congress leaders professed surprise 
that the negotiations broke down as they did, but they obviously broke 
down because these leaders demanded a full transfer of power immediately, 
although all others who were consulted at Delhi made it clear that funda- 
mental changes in the Constitution were impracticable at this stage. While 
Congress leaders implied that no change in the Constitution was being 
sought, they actually wanted these changes to be made by means of an agreed 
convention which would bind the Viceroy to accept decisions of his Council. 

But few in India regard the outcome of the Cripps mission as failure. 
Much has been achieved. There is now a widespread recognition that the 
long-term constitutional issue has been determined with some finality, and 
in a manner which enables Indians to devise a new Constitution for them- 
selves. British sincerity can no longer be questioned, for it has been proved 
that British policy aims at the establishment of self-government on a basis 
of self-determination at the earliest practicable date. The principal demands 
of the principal parties have been utilized to lay the foundation for a future 
Constitution under which minorities will be protected by treaty arrangements 
between Britain and the Indian Union. The fact that treaty relations between 
the two countries are envisaged proves in itself the far-reaching character 
of the British proposals. Although they have been withdrawn, they cannot 
be forgotten, and) will indeed become the final basis for the final settle- 
ment of the vexed problem of the future of this great country. 

India, 
May 1942. 
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WAR PICTURE FROM U.S.A. 


ESPITE the several discouraging aspects of the American war effort 

—and they will all be mentioned in proper order—the general picture 
is sound and encouraging. Our arms output is really rolling. Our soldiers 
and air forces and equipment are gradually being transported to the places 
where they are most needed. We are learning lessons. Perhaps that is the 
most important fact of all, even if we do have so many to learn. The awaken- 
ing to the meaning of modern war and its urgencies is steadily coming to 
Americans. The closer you get to officialdom in Washington, the more 
impressed you are with difficulties. The closer you get to the people out in 
the country, or to the big factories, the more encouraged you become. If 
the Germans bombed our east coast, if the Japanese made a few token raids 
on the west, it might help our morale a good deal. “Best” of all would be 
a long-distance German raid across the Arctic to some Middle Western 
point. But, even without raids, the people are steadily realizing that ever- 
increasing efforts and sacrifices are necessary. There are absolutely no serious 
complaints. The only difficulty is that the war is slow in coming home to 
all the people. Isolationism dies very reluctantly, but it dies. It dies, not as 
a political aspiration, but as a practical mode of action. An isolationist just 
received the Republican renomination for his seat in the United States Senate 
from Illinois. He may not be elected, but he was decisively nominated. Yet 
the people of Illinois are sending their sons to war as bravely as the people 
of any other State, and they are building armaments as vigorously as any 
others. They will sacrifice, but they still wish that the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans and the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains were barriers. This is a 
post-war problem, not a severe difficulty of to-day. 

President Roosevelt has just said that “we are going to have a couple of 
years, perhaps three years, before we can make sure that our type of civiliza- 
tion is going to survive”. As this time-table is interpreted by Washington, 
the most reasonable estimate is as follows: 

In 1942. Try to halt Hitler. Here the vital point is to bring all possible 
aid to Russia, while carrying out all practicable diversions, and keeping 
the Middle East as well defended as possible. If Hitler is stopped 
throughout this year, it is generally concluded that his jig is up. If he 
gets to oil and other resources in 1942, the prospect is fora very long war. 

In 1943. Finish the job on Hitler, if he has been stopped in 1942. It 
is felt that the Nazi decline in power might come rather swiftly, after 
another winter—or even sooner, provided Hitler does not get to or 
flank the Caucasus. Meantime, 1943 should see the war of attrition 
against Japan intensify, pushing back over ground that has now been lost. 

In 1944. Bring the war to a climax against both Germany and Japan, 
trying hard for a decisive knock-out. If Hitler is held in 1942, it is felt 
that, though the overthrow of Japan may be even more difficult than 
the defeat of Germany, it is no less certain. 


- 
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The optimistic phase of these current calculations is entirely based on 
ability to keep Germany bottled up this year; and it is hardly profitable to 
speculate about the prospects, now that the spring campaigns in Russia and 
the Near East are at hand. Since Washington so clearly recognizes the need 
of helping Russia and reinforcing the Near East, it can be assumed that a 
good proportion of our war production is going to those two areas. It is 
unwise to write precisely about what is actually known to have been done, 
Figures, specific places and dates naturally cannot be mentioned. Yet it is 
as well known to the Axis spies as it is to well-informed citizens here that 
our South Atlantic ferry service has been extremely active, and it has been 
repeatedly published that small American garrisons, to protect the air high- 
way, have been established virtually all the way to India and China. Here is 
a back-door to Russia as well as to the Middle East. As our production of 
freight-carrying and transport airplanes increases, the traffic over this route 
will be increased; and it is a highway not subject to submarine dangers. 
Only if the Axis struck in West Africa or on the bulge of Brazil, to obtain 
air bases, could the route be effectively menaced. Again it may be assumed 
that we are ready for such blows. 

It is fully realized, however, that the decisive factor in saving Russia or 
the Middle East will not be American aid, but rather the Russians and the 
British themselves; and these two forces can be more capably discussed 
elsewhere than from the United States. But, as the war is viewed from this 
side, moderate optimism is felt justified. Even assuming the worst, and that 
Germany does break through into the Russian oilfields, or deep into the 
Middle East, it is taken for granted that the Nazi legions would have to pay 
a fearful price. Already, it is calculated, a million Germans have lost their 
lives on the Russian front, and a million more is felt to be a reasonable esti- 
mate of German casualties in 1942—succeed or fail. Thus, even if they had 
pierced through the Russian and British lines, the German strength would 
be severely weakened. Japan’s losses, likewise, have been extremely heavy. 
Meantime, Britain and the United States have lost relatively few men. They 
would be coming into the fight of 1943 fresh. They would have the latest 
weapons, and the most of them. Thus it is concluded that Hitler might lose 
the war in 1942: that the Allies are unlikely to win it in 1942: and that it 
is unlikely that the Allies could lose it in 1942. 

Of course, optimism is far from universal here, and even in its brightest 
rays is moderate and restrained; and a good many areas of pessimism are 
marked. The darkest, perhaps, is the naval outlook. The Allied nations, 
it is soberly realized, are now faced by the gravest sea threats of their history. 
Japan’s successful blow at Pearl Harbor and the skilful use of her air 
forces since, with the chance of Germany using the Vichy navy, brought the 
Allies face to face with the possibility of losing what measure of control 
of the seas they still possessed. Japan’s escape through the flood-gates of 
Singapore into the Bay of Bengal, followed by Vichy’s swift turning toward 
collaboration, meant that Japan might dominate the approaches to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. France’s large units in the Mediterranean, 
Germany’s in the Atlantic, add to the shadows of the picture. Linked 
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with all this are our problem of supply lines and the submarine sinkings 
off the Atlantic coast. The latter, in their deliberate purpose of drawing 
the American Navy from more urgent needs elsewhere, have plainly 
failed, but they have taken a severe toll of tankers, small merchant 
ships and seamen. Morale, even including that of the merchant sailors, 
has sustained the losses with admirable fortitude. But the toll in tonnage 
is no light loss, while war industries, not to mention private citizens, are 
threatened with fuel oil shortages. Presumably these off-shore losses will 
be cut down by continuation of our air patrols and by the placing in service 
of a sizable number of small patrol craft. The Navy has found 173-foot 
patrol boats to be extremely effective, and they can be built swiftly. Moreover, 
the tankers and merchant vessels have now better instructions as to move- 
ment, and are more effectively armed with anti-submarine and anti-aircraft 
guns. The trouble will be solved just as soon as the question of unity of 
command is mastered. 

The whole grievous democratic problem of organizing war-time command 
is the second big dark spot in our war effort to date. There is no great value 
in washing this particular batch of dirty linen in public by specific illustration, 
and yet it is perfectly obvious to all American students of affairs that the 
greatest need here to-day is for modernization, simplification and unification 
in the Army and Navy commands. Both in Washington and in the crucial 
coastal areas there is still confusion, complexity, duplication—all the sins of 
bureaucracy and the tangles of red tape. Some of the worst traits, as well as 
some of the best, of the Army and Navy services come to the surface at the 
start of war, and have to be ironed out under fire. The ironing-out process has 
apparently begun here, but there is a great deal still to be accomplished. This 
writer, and any other alert observer either in Washington or at a major coastal 
center, could pile up instances of duplication and confusion which would 
amply document the point. It is to be hoped that the brass-hats, the bureau- 
crats and the pompous newcomers and ignoramuses who now have more 


| authority than ever before in their lives will speedily be put under control 


by the sensible and able men who are scattered liberally through the services. 
But the problem of simplification and unification exists all the way up and 
down the ranks, and it is perhaps the hardest of all for a democracy to solve. 
One hopeful note was the theoretical unification of command against inva- 
sion, as between Army and Navy on the two coasts. There is reason to 
believe that the orders to unify this protective work were but a beginning, 
and it is certain that they have not yet been adequately implemented. But 
they constituted great progress. Unless democracy can master this problem 
of organization in its armed forces, its survival will be doubly difficult. Some 
of the reverses we have encountered here and there may be a good stimulus 
for better organization, but Pearl Harbor seems not to have accomplished 
the whole job. Nothing wears down so slowly as the preconceived notions 
of bureaucrats or brass-hats. That is the crux. 

Closely joined, in this organizational tangle, is the question of an over-all 
Allied plan of campaign. ‘The evidence is that unification of planning at the 
very top still has a long way to go. The dilemma of allocation of forces 
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The optimistic phase of these current calculations is entirely based on 
ability to keep Germany bottled up this year; and it is hardly profitable to 
speculate about the prospects, now that the spring campaigns in Russia and 
the Near East are at hand. Since Washington so clearly recognizes the need 
of helping Russia and reinforcing the Near East, it can be assumed that a 
good proportion of our war production is going to those two areas. It is 
unwise to write precisely about what is actually known to have been done. 
Figures, specific places and dates naturally cannot be mentioned. Yet it is 
as well known to the Axis spies as it is to well-informed citizens here that 
our South Atlantic ferry service has been extremely active, and it has been 
repeatedly published that small American garrisons, to protect the air high- 
way, have been established virtually all the way to India and China. Here is 
a back-door to Russia as well as to the Middle East. As our production of 
freight-carrying and transport airplanes increases, the traffic over this route 
will be increased; and it is a highway not subject to submarine dangers. 
Only if the Axis struck in West Africa or on the bulge of Brazil, to obtain 
air bases, could the route be effectively menaced. Again it may be assumed 
that we are ready for such blows. 

It is fully realized, however, that the decisive factor in saving Russia or 
the Middle East will not be American aid, but rather the Russians and the 
British themselves; and these two forces can be more capably discussed 
elsewhere than from the United States. But, as the war is viewed from this 
side, moderate optimism is felt justified. Even assuming the worst, and that 
Germany does break through into the Russian oilfields, or deep into the 
Middle East, it is taken for granted that the Nazi legions would have to pay 
a fearful price. Already, it is calculated, a million Germans have lost their 
lives on the Russian front, and a million more is felt to be a reasonable esti- 
mate of German casualties in 1942—succeed or fail. ‘Thus, even if they had 
pierced through the Russian and British lines, the German strength would 
be severely weakened. Japan’s losses, likewise, have been extremely heavy. 
Meantime, Britain and the United States have lost relatively few men. They 
would be coming into the fight of 1943 fresh. They would have the latest 
weapons, and the most of them. Thus it is concluded that Hitler might lose 
the war in 1942: that the Allies are unlikely to win it in 1942: and that it 
is unlikely that the Allies could lose it in 1942. 

Of course, optimism is far from universal here, and even in its brightest 
trays is moderate and restrained; and a good many areas of pessimism are 
marked. The darkest, perhaps, is the naval outlook. The Allied nations, 
it is soberly realized, are now faced by the gravest sea threats of their history. 
Japan’s successful blow at Pearl Harbor and the skilful use of her air 
forces since, with the chance of Germany using the Vichy navy, brought the 
Allies face to face with the possibility of losing what measure of control 
of the seas they still possessed. Japan’s escape through the flood-gates of 
Singapore into the Bay of Bengal, followed by Vichy’s swift turning toward 
collaboration, meant that Japan might dominate the approaches to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. France’s large units in the Mediterranean, 
Germany’s in the Atlantic, add to the shadows of the picture. Linked 
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with all this are our problem of supply lines and the submarine sinkings 
off the Atlantic coast. The latter, in their deliberate purpose of drawing 
the American Navy from more urgent needs elsewhere, have plainly 
failed, but they have taken a severe toll of tankers, small merchant 
ships and seamen. Morale, even including that of the merchant sailors, 
has sustained the losses with admirable fortitude. But the toll in tonnage 
is no light loss, while war industries, not to mention private citizens, are 
threatened with fuel oil shortages. Presumably these off-shore losses will 
be cut down by continuation of our air patrols and by the placing in service 
of a sizable number of small patrol craft. The Navy has found 173-foot 
patrol boats to be extremely effective, and they can be built swiftly. Moreover, 
the tankers and merchant vessels have now better instructions as to move- 
ment, and are more effectively armed with anti-submarine and anti-aircraft 
guns. The trouble will be solved just as soon as the question of unity of 
command is mastered. 

The whole grievous democratic problem of organizing war-time command 
is the second big dark spot in our war effort to date. There is no great value 
in washing this particular batch of dirty linen in public by specific illustration, 
and yet it is perfectly obvious to all American students of affairs that the 
greatest need here to-day is for modernization, simplification and unification 
in the Army and Navy commands. Both in Washington and in the crucial 
coastal areas there is still confusion, complexity, duplication—all the sins of 
bureaucracy and the tangles of red tape. Some of the worst traits, as well as 
some of the best, of the Army and Navy services come to the surface at the 
start of war, and have to be ironed out under fire. The ironing-out process has 
apparently begun here, but there is a great deal still to be accomplished. This 
writer, and any other alert observer either in Washington or at a major coastal 
center, could pile up instances of duplication and confusion which would 
amply document the point. It is to be hoped that the brass-hats, the bureau- 
crats and the pompous newcomers and ignoramuses who now have more 
authority than ever before in their lives will speedily be put under control 
by the sensible and able men who are scattered liberally through the services. 
But the problem of simplification and unification exists all the way up and 
down the ranks, and it is perhaps the hardest of all for a democracy to solve. 
One hopeful note was the theoretical unification of command against inva- 
sion, as between Army and Navy on the two coasts. There is reason to 
believe that the orders to unify this protective work were but a beginning, 
and it is certain that they have not yet been adequately implemented. But 
they constituted great progress. Unless democracy can master this problem 
of organization in its armed forces, its survival will be doubly difficult. Some 
of the reverses we have encountered here and there may be a good stimulus 
for better organization, but Pearl Harbor seems not to have accomplished 
the whole job. Nothing wears down so slowly as the preconceived notions 
of bureaucrats or brass-hats. That is the crux. 

Closely joined, in this organizational tangle, is the question of an over-all 
Allied plan of campaign. The evidence is that unification of planning at the 
very top still has a long way to go. The dilemma of allocation of forces 
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between the world-wide theaters of action is obviously one of burning 
acuteness. Plenty of internal evidence shows that one over-all plan has not 
been drafted, but that expediency and defensiveness are still forced upon the 
inter-Allied war councils. Since we face a single, ruthlessly and recklessly 
pressed plan of campaign, developed and rehearsed for decades—and that is 
the case in Japan’s operations—the lack of unification and agreed planning 
becomes desperate. Yet here, again, the Allies must extemporize and count 
on the advantages of resources and basic strength to pull them through, 
coupled to their own skill and bravery in tackling the separate operations 
which they undertake. It should be said that, as observed from America, a 
good many enterprising and effective single tasks are being carried out. Even 
our war effort, which only became official after December 7, has achieved 
some results which are more than might have been hoped. Illustrations are 
the string of garrisons stretching outwards, the small but heroic American 
Volunteer Service of fliers in China, the effectiveness of long-range bombers 
in the South Pacific, the naval raids against Japanese outposts. But these 
single deeds need greater integration in order to assume broad strategical 
significance. When the leadership of our armed forces really begins to take 
to heart its war-time lessons and forgets its departmentalized rivalries, tradi- 
tions and fetishes, when the over-all planning concepts approach the scale 
of Japanese and Axis plans, then the tide of war may be said to have turned. 
Nowhere are these grave needs more obvious than in the United States. 
The fact that they are obvious so soon after our entry into the war may 
itself be encouraging, providing it spurs action. 

One more grave American problem may be mentioned before passing to 
our outstanding aspects of strength. It is the question of the Fifth Column, 
or sedition and treason within the United States and in the western hemi- 
sphere. There can be no doubt that the enemies within our gates are 
numerous and dangerous. They include not only spies and saboteurs in 
familiar guises, but a whole brood of fanatics, crack-pots and racial haters 
who have been our burden from two decades of economic and social dis- 
location. This lunatic fringe, which has grown in the United States during 
these many years of uncertainty, emotionalism, experiment and jitters, has 
been particularly vulnerable to Axis propaganda. Until the other day, nearly 
a hundred publications were preaching the pro-German and pro-Japanese 
line in the United States without let or hindrance. Men arose in public 
meeting to declare that it would be better if Germany or Japan won. Maga- 
zines, newspapers and fly-sheets spread the Goebbels doctrine day in and 
day out. The same subversive poison was being poured into soldiers at 
camp by agitators from the outside. It all came from a sort of fetid under- 
world, not perhaps very extensive in scope, not affecting the thought or 
action of the great majority of Americans—who are sane—but nevertheless 
a disgusting and dangerous cesspool area. 

Such almost inconceivable phenomena were tolerated because the United 
States, and particularly its liberal and humane Attorney-General Biddle, 
remembered the indefensible violence that was done to civil liberties in the 
United States during and just after the last war. But finally the noisome 
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activities were too much even for the liberal stomach, and one by one the 
worst agitators were arrested and silenced. Just how deeply these activities 
have penetrated, and how dangerous they may be, remains to be seen. There 
is little evidence to date of positive sabotage; but it is too early to know. If 
the Japanese or Germans were ever in position to strike a real blow at 
continental United States, the Fifth Column would be mobilized and called 
into action. Since that day seems still to be somewhat remote, there is hope 
that these seditionists will be in hand in time, and that the gullible Americans 
who were under their foul spell will have largely come to their senses. 
Mostly, these activities rotated around anti-Jewish propaganda. Economic 
panaceas were grafted as camouflage over the real doctrines of hate and 
sedition, and served to delude the miserable victims; or there was an overlay 
of philosophical pacificism, or some kind of mystical symbolism which seems 
to gull certain types of Americans. Anyway, due largely to the hammering 
of several important newspapers, the obstructionists and defeatists have been 
brought out into the open. Some of their direct connections with the Axis 
have been exposed. Some guilty persons are in jail, and clean-up is under 
way. But the testing time is still ahead. It cannot be denied, whatever the 
outcome, that this lunatic fringe has constituted a potential menace of no 
minor proportions, that it is a characteristic result of post-1918 society, and 
that if such phenomena cannot be expunged under the blows of a Dunkirk 
or a Blitz, they must be rooted out by considerably more difficult means. 

And now to some positive factors. Despite all the difficulties, American 

production is still a major world force and is bound to make its influence felt 
increasingly, just so long as the Allies can hold their lines. The motor-car in- 
dustry converted itself into munitions with miraculous effectiveness. Barriers 
have now been broken; the flow of weapons is already most substantial and 
will shortly be immense. The central problem will be shipping, but even so 
the production outlook is far better than it looked a few months ago. As 
already published in American newspapers and periodicals—although exact 
figures cannot be stated—the situation now may be summarized in these 
terms: 

Aircraft. Output well above 3,000 a month, and headed steadily toward 
the 1943 goal of 10,000 a month. The rate of bombers is increasing. 
The major difficulty is a shortage in some key parts, but on the whole 
the picture is very good. 

Tanks. More impressive still. At the current rate, United States industry 
could fill all American army requirements in two months. That leaves 
a substantial margin for Britain and Russia—or a total limited only 
by the quantity that can be transported. 

Guns. At last, anti-aircraft and anti-submarine gun bottle-necks have been 
broken, and ordnance is on a mass-production basis. It is mounting 
rapidly. 

Ammunition. Also a broken bottle-neck. Supplies are rapidly in- 
creasing, and no longer give special cause for worry. 

These key figures could be matched by production all down the line. 

There probably could never be enough merchant shipping, no matter how 
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much we built, but our warship building continues in many instances to be 
months ahead of schedule. New programs are constantly being approved, 
such as the plan for 100 new submarines which was brought up only in 
April, and speedily passed by Congress. Better still, American weapons 
seem to be proving themselves most emphatically in action, and on a basis 
of standardized mass-production plans. All along the line, where tested in 
battle, these arms are showing their mettle. American airplanes are producing 
as glowing reports as the best British designs, whether in the hands of 
American or British crews. The Garand semi-automatic rifle, the Winchester 
light carbine, the machine-guns, all add up to a fire-power in the hands of 
American infantry which is believed to be well ahead of the Japanese and 
equal to the best German units. Our artillery on Bataan peninsula and at 
Corregidor was most effective; but it does not compare with the new mobile 
artillery which is in production, including some of the most powerful field- 
pieces in the world. Anti-tank guns, aircraft guns and anti-aircraft guns 
are all now in mass production on the best designs, including Bofors. 

In sum, the tables of equipment are turning—and, of course, Americans 
know that Britain’s production is still as great as their own, although the 
power of our massed industry may soon be counted upon to take a lead 
which will not be distressing to the other partner at all, America’s mobilized 
industry is changing the war’s outlook and future course. The Axis is 
fast losing its formerly enormous advantage of accumulated weapons. All 
depends, of course, on the strength of Hitler’s spring offensive and on the 
naval situation in the Atlantic, through the Mediterranean, into the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. If the offensive does not achieve complete 
break-through, if the Allies do not lose their endangered command of the 
sea, then the future seems clear enough. Once more, therefore, we face 
crucial days. 

For America, it is doubly plain that our first and greatest problem is 
within ourselves. Pearl Harbor might have been turned into a disastrous 
defeat for the Japanese if the American forces had been adequately vigilant 
and active, just as air protection would have prevented some of Britain’s 
severe naval losses. Likewise, our great loss of aircraft in the Philippines 
on December 8, which has just been revealed, was preventable. The “enemy 
from within”—not especially the Fifth Column, but the enemies who consist 
of disorganization, over-confidence, lethargy and sheer stupidity—were then 
the most grievous foes. If we have conquered this particular weakness, and 
act as vigorously on a universal basis and in the proper moments as we have 
acted on certain isolated and glorious occasions, then the war is won. But 
this ultimate effectiveness has still to be proved. When our internal weak- 
nesses are conquered, democracy will have shown that it can triumph in the 
“Survival War”. 


United States of America, 
April 1942. 





IRELAND TO-DAY 


HE significance to the Allied cause of the arrival in Northern Ireland 
of considerable numbers of American troops is so evident, and the 
promise of immediate assistance in the European war against the Axis so 
encouraging to Britain, that the effect of this landing on the policy of Eire 
may seem to be of merely academic interest. A protest against the presence 
of these forces in Northern Ireland was made by Mr. De Valera on January 27. 


“The people of Ireland,” he said, “have no feeling of hostility towards, and no 
desire to be brought in any way into conflict with, the United States . . . but it is 
our duty to make it clearly understood that, no matter what troops occupy the 
six counties, the Irish people’s claim for the union of the whole of the national 
territory, and for supreme jurisdiction over it, will remain unabated. Four years 
ago the British Government and Parliament recognized fully the sovereignty of the 
Irish nation over that part of the national territory included in the twenty-six 
counties, and the bond has been honourably kept in that regard. But the main- 
tenance of the partition of Ireland is as indefensible as aggressions against small 
nations elsewhere, which it is the avowed purpose of Britain and the United States 
in this war to bring to an end.” 


Mr. De Valera’s refusal to accept the partition of Ireland as a tolerable 
permanent condition is so fundamental to his policy and has been expressed 
so often and so clearly as to need no comment. But this statement was 


a repeated indication that the entry of America into the war in Europe 
involved no change in Eire’s attitude of neutrality. A fortnight before the 
landing of the Americans, in a speech at Navan on January 12, Mr. De Valera 
had reiterated the determination of his Government. 


“What we are doing is our God-given right to do. We have laid down our 
policy clearly from the beginning, and that is that we intend not to enter into this 
war if we can possibly avoid it, and we will avoid it, please God, unless we are 
attacked. If we are attacked we have to take it as God’s will and sell our lives as 
dearly as we can.” 


In the same speech he denied that any bargains had been made about the 
use of bases in Ireland. 


“There are rumours being spread about bargains. There are no bargains. When 
this war started I said that there was no inch of our national territory for sale. 
Our policy has been this—that we will defend ourselves against attack from any 
quarter.... We did and are doing our best to try to get arms.... These arms are 
to be used to defend our territory against any aggressor, no matter who the 
aggressor may be. That is the open policy. There is no secret one.” 


Although Eire in general is sensitive to American opinion, and has not 

forgotten the great help that the country as a whole and Mr. De Valera’s 

party in particular received in the past from the United States, there is to be’ 

no departure from the policy of strict neutrality. With the spreading of the 

war the use of the bases in Eire would perhaps be of greater value than before 
pd 
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to the Allies, but there seems to be no chance of their being placed at the 
disposal even of the Americans. Invasion by Axis forces is considered as - 
most unlikely; but there is a feeling amongst some people that the American 
forces may be used to intervene in Eire in place of the British, to whom 
opposition would be more bitter. 

In refusing to abandon neutrality Mr. De Valera has the almost complete 
support of the country, even of most who are personally sympathetic to the 
Allied cause. His own party is unanimous, and only one member, Mr. Dillon, 
of the main Opposition party has broken away. As far back as July 17, 1941, 
in a speech in the Dail Mr. Dillon pleaded for participation in the war, 
admitting the suffering and dangers which that might entail. His views were 
then disavowed by his leader, Mr. Cosgrave, but Mr. Dillon remained a 
member of the party and its deputy leader. On February 10 this year at the 
annual conference of the Fine Gael party he repeated his plea. 

“The United States has been treacherously attacked by Germany, Italy and 
Japan. I would to God those nations were the enemies of a united Irish people. . . . 
The survival of the Irish nation depends on the maintenance of the Irish-American 
alliance.... Ifin some awful hour our people commit the supreme folly of accepting 
in exchange for the traditional Irish-American alliance any form of co-operation 


from the Nazi-Fascist Powers it will end in this country being turned into a 
German Gibraltar.” 


The party dissociated itself from these views, and on February 19 Mr. Dillon 
resigned from it. The “supreme folly” to which Mr. Dillon alludes is a very 
unlikely eventuality, and though some of the Independent members of the 
Dail support his plea for participation in the war on the Allied side, their 
numbers are small and they have no press support. 

In Northern Ireland Mr. De Valera’s protest was echoed by some of the 
Nationalist leaders, who argued as he did that, Ireland being essentially one 
country, the majority of whose people are in favour of neutrality, the presence 
of non-Irish troops is an act of aggression. Mr. Andrews, Premier of Northern 
Ireland, in reply reaffirmed the insistence of Northern Ireland on separation 
from Eire, whilst reminding her of the reality of her danger. 

“We in Northérn Ireland take our stand on the constitutional position as it 
exists, and from this we will not deviate. The presence of American troops in 
Northern Ireland is part of a vast strategic plan for the defeat of the Axis Powers. 
. . . Eire is no less in danger of invasion by Germany than is Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland. If such an attack were made the people of Eire would be glad 
of any help they could secure, whether British or American.” 


Discussion of partition is perennial, but a more novel constitutional 
question was raised in March by a decision in the Court of King’s Bench 
on the liability of Irishmen in England to national service. The Court dis- 
missed appeals raising the question whether men born before the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State in what is now Eire were liable to military service. 
The Lord Chief Justice held that the Free State was undoubtedly given the 
position of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth, but that legislation 
promulgating this in no way affected the status as British subjects of persons 
who up to that time had been of British nationality. The fact that by the 
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Statute of Westminster the Free State Legislature gained the power to pass 
laws whether or not repugnant to an Imperial Act did not of itself imply 
separation from the British Commonwealth. He held, furthermore, that 
Eire had not declared that the so-called right to secede had been exercised, 
and, even had Eire done so, it might be doubted whether such secession 
would be valid unless other members of the British Commonwealth had 
recognized Eire as a foreign state, and its inhabitants, with others born in 
Eire but not residing there though intending to return, as aliens in the other 
Dominions of the Crown. 

This decision aroused much interest and some condemnation in Eire; 
but it is difficult to see the legal grounds for questioning the verdict. Cer- 
tainly Britain has never recognized the severance of Eire from the Common- 
wealth, and it is not easy to decide whether Eire has declared her secession, 
or, if so, when. In criticizing the decision Mr. De Valera invoked the 
Nationality and Citizenship Act passed by his Government in 1935, when 
Southern Ireland was still the Free State and, as such, still expressly claimed 
membership of the Commonwealth. The Crown is admittedly not mentioned 
in the Constitution of Eire adopted by plebiscite in 1937; but although the 
Crown has no part in legislation for Eire, and in fact has had none since the 
abdication of King Edward VIII, it is recognized in a subsidiary Act as 
Eire’s instrument for action in external affairs, subject to the advice of Irish 
Ministers and so long as Eire shall be associated with the British Common- 
wealth. “External association” with the British Commonwealth is Mr. De 
Valera’s own consistent definition of the rdle of Eire; but it is difficult to 
prove that Eire has on some specific date separated herself from the Common- 
wealth. One sympathizes with a fairly widespread view that, if men who are 
Irish by birth live in England and have there enjoyed the benefits of English 
citizenship, it is their simple duty to accept its obligations. 

The illegal activities of the Irish Republican Army have continued sporadi- 
cally. Since the Devereux trial in December, notable because of a special 
order under the Emergency Powers Act to allow depositions made to the 
police to be submitted as evidence when the witness refused to give testimony 
in open court, there have been heavy punishments for shooting at members 
of the police force and for possession of illegal wireless transmitting apparatus. 
Allegations that the I.R.A. are in co-operation with German agents have been 
repeated, most importantly by Mr. Dillon; but there has been no clear case 
of this since the arrest of the German parachutist, Hermann Goertz, who 
landed in Eire in June last and was for some months at large and in contact 
with extremists. 

In accordance with the report of the Banking and Currency Commission 
of 1938 a Bill was introduced into the Dail in March for establishing a Central 
Bank to take over the functions previously exercised by the Currency Com- 
mission. The main differences between the new Bank and the body which 
it will replace are that, whilst the latter was constitutionally an independent 
body, the Bank will be controlled by a board nominated by the Government, 
and the Minister of Finance will hold all its capital; and, unlike the Com- 
mission, it will not be debarred from membership of such organizations as 
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the Bank for International Settlements. This second point may not be of 
immediate importance in the present state of world affairs, but the increase 
of governmental control is in harmony with the general policy of Eire under 
Mr. De Valera. 

In overseas trade the year 1940 showed an adverse balance. Total exports, 
including income from investments abroad, remittances from emigrants and 
pensions paid by the British Government to residents in Eire, came to 
£51,723,000, and total imports to £54,597,000. It was expected that the 
figures for 1941 would disclose a substantial improvement in exports, suffi- 
cient to convert this to a favourable trade balance, though there will probably 
have been a fall in remittances from emigrants; those from countries other 
than the United Kingdom (mainly, that is, from the U.S.A.) had fallen by a 
million pounds, or practically 40 per cent, in the years 1938 to 1940, and 
the entry of America into the war will accentuate this decline in the future. 
The export trade in general seems to be in a fairly healthy position. The 
estimated figures for February 1942 show exports at £2,717,000, as against 
£1,692,000 for February 1941. The bulk of this commerce is with Great 
Britain, and the very substantial rise is mainly due to the resumption of the 
cattle trade, which last year suffered severely owing to interruptions caused 
by the widespread outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. Imports, also 
mostly from Great Britain, are estimated at £2,411,000, as against {2,369,000 
in 1941. There is-small likelihood of Eire’s imports rising very much, as 
the commodities most needed from abroad—coal, oil and grain—are likely 
to become increasingly difficult to procure. This apparent prosperity of 
Eire, reckoned in monetary terms, is of importance in that it may enable the 
country to come through the war without inflation to any ruinous extent, 
and it enables the Government to borrow on fairly easy terms, as was shown 
when the last Defence Loan of £8,000,000 at 3} per cent was fully subscribed 
in four days. 

These trade figures, reflecting Eire’s continued or rising exports in a time 
when her imports are drastically limited, are illusory if they suggest actual 
widespread prosperity or material welfare. The shortage of consumer com- 
modities is serious, and is becoming worse. Most alarming of all is the 
wheat situation. To maintain the wheat loaf without admixture, 370,000 tons 
were needed annually, but in January Mr. Lemass, Minister of Supplies, 
explained that only 190,000 tons had been delivered by the farmers, though 
last season’s probable yield had been estimated at 290,000 tons; 40,000 tons 
had been imported, and a further 60,000 were expected. Even if this amount 
was delivered, a deficiency of 80,000 tons remained. The flour now in use 
is a 100 per cent extraction, and appeals for economy in the use of bread 
have been made. A scheme for rationing is prepared, but even this might 
only solve the problem until June unless 80,000 tons can be imported. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the crucial character of such a shortage, as bread 
is in Ireland a particularly important article of diet of the working classes, 
especially of the town artisan class. There is equal stringency in the supply 
of fuel. Peat can be had in limited quantities, and its distribution has been 
very well organized, but for household use coal is unprocurable. In the 
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cities, gas is of poor quality and is only turned on for certain hours each day. 
In the country, lighting and cooking are rendered equally difficult by the 
shortage of paraffin, widely used in normal times. The lack of fuel is having 
effects on a scale wider than domestic inconvenience. Public lighting is cut 
down, and advertising light-signs have been abolished. The train service, 
through scarcity and poor quality of coal, has been reduced to the very 
minimum, and travel is inconveniently slow. Road transport has suffered 
equally from scarcity of motor fuel, and with America’s entry into the war 
this will become even graver. Private cars are being taken off the roads to 
help to conserve the meagre supplies of oils and rubber. Even essential 
industries may suffer from the shortage of fuel, transport and raw materials. 
It is in fact doubtful to what extent it may be possible to maintain some of 
the social services and industries of the country. Admittedly this is in part 
the price which Eire is having to pay for her policy of neutrality, though 
not wholly; and it must be understood that this stringency, even if gravely 
aggravated, will not bedikely to cause any great wavering in that policy. 

The Northern Ireland budget will be introduced shortly, and the estimated 
figures of revenue and expenditure for the year 1941-42 were published on 
April 2. These provisional figures indicate a total expenditure of £16,221,000, 
and a total revenue of £16,263,000. It is estimated that this year Northern 
Ireland will make a contribution to the Imperial Exchequer in the region of 
£11,750,000. In addition, Northern Ireland now advances to Britain the 
entire proceeds of the sale of Ulster Savings Certificates; formerly only 
75 per cent of this borrowing was loaned to the British Exchequer, but the 
proportion was raised to 90 per cent and then to 100 per cent. From this 
source it is calculated that a sum of £3,060,000 will have been advanced 
during the past year. Estimates of the revenue for the coming year will, 
of course, be given in the Finance Minister’s budget statement. In view of 
the increases in taxation imposed by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it is clear that Northern Ireland will be able to contribute even more to British 
finances in the year 1942-43. 

The Unemployment Suspense Debt came under discussion when on 
March 11 measures for speedily paying it off were introduced. “The 1926 
agreement with the British Government required that the debts of the 
Northern Ireland and the British Funds should start from parity,” it was 
explained, “and, as there was an excess debt of some £3,400,000 on the 
Northern Ireland Fund, this was placed to Suspense. ... Repayments to date 
have brought this down to a figure of {£2,120,000.” Certain substantial sums 
had accrued to the Northern Ireland Exchequer from repayments by shipping 
firms of guaranteed loans, and these windfalls were to be used for the 
accelerated reduction of the Suspense Debt, which was previously to have 
been paid off gradually by 1995. 

There has been Opposition criticism of the Northern Ireland Government 
for the existence of unemployment in the province at a time when all-out 
effort in the industrial field should be being made. Speeches by members 
of the Government, notably by the Prime Minister and by Sir Basil 
Brooke, Minister of Commerce, have explained the causes of a state 
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of affairs which all regret. On March 21 there were, said Sir Basil, 
28,000 unemployed registered; of these there were none who were skilled 
men, and over 15,000 were women. In fact, many skilled workers 
from Eire have found employment in Northern Ireland. Of the women, 
most were out of work owing to the situation in the linen industry, 
much of whose supply of flax was lost with the German control of the 
Continent. The linen trade is working almost entirely for national purposes, 
but orders for war purposes are not as yet able to absorb the whole potential 
output. An intense effort is being made to encourage farmers in both Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to grow more flax this year, and it is hoped 
that the demand for linen products will increase so as to absorb more of the 
unemployed. In the meantime many have been transferred from Northern 
lreland to jobs in Great Britain, a proceeding which has been criticized as 
involving hardship. The Government admits the hardship, but points out 
that it is no greater than that suffered by many workers who have been 
moved from one part of Great Britain to another. Jt has been repeated that 
the Government would prefer to see work brought to Northern Ireland 
rather than be obliged to transfer the workers. In the textile trades much 
has been done to secure orders for goods other than linen. But in other 
trades the absence of skilled workers to provide the nucleus for new produc- 
tion is a difficulty, and the moving of unskilled or semi-skilled men to Britain 
has been the most practicable course. Finally it is pointed out that the 
Government’s policy is not aimed at the simple abolition of unemployment, 
but at the direction of available workers into industries engaged in work of 
national importance. 

The special functions of the Minister of Commerce in assisting Ulster to 
fulfil her part in the war effort were described by Sir Basil Brooke in the 
House of Commons on February 4. Speaking of the period before his 
appointment to this Ministry, he said: 


‘An Area Board had been set up by the previous Ministry of Supply. The Area 
Board consisted of officers of the various Supply Ministries and representatives of 
the employers and representatives of the men. They had no executive functions 
in this country whatsoever. They could not order any man to doany work.... It 
took me some three months to persuade the Ministries on the other side that the 
only satisfactory way was to transfer responsibility for production to this Govern- 
ment. Finally it was decided and, as the House knows, I became agent for the 
three Supply Ministries—the Admiralty, the Ministry of Aircraft Production and 
the Ministry of Supply. ... I reconstituted the Area Board with a larger representa- 
tion of labour. ... We have appointed in two firms production committees, where- 
by the management and employees can get together, and get rid of those small 
irritating troubles which might, if they were not cured, have led to a strike.” 


The Minister then went on to explain how the new machinery was able to 
correlate the war effort, to obviate bottle-necks in production and to regulate 
the flow of labour and materials within the province, so as to make possible 
the maximum effort which public opinion demands. 

There is little to record of purely Political or constitutional importance 
during recent months. There have, it is true, been a number of instances of 
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LR.A. terrorist policy, particularly around Easter, when acts of violence are 
usually expected in commemoration of the 1916 rebellion. But there is no 
reason to presume that there has been any increase in the importance of the 
ILR.A., large numbers of whose members are at present under detention. 
Seven of them are awaiting trial for the murder in Belfast of a policeman, 
who incidentally had shown courage of an admirable quality. Public opinion 
has been especially shocked to note that the ages of the accused range from 
sixteen to twenty-two. 

The proceedings of the Belfast City Council still give rise to some criticism. 
A special committee of six of its members last autumn made certain proposals 
for reforms, which were adopted in October; on April 3, four of the main 
recommendations then accepted were rescinded by 18 votes to 14, with a 
fairly considerable number of absences or abstentions. The result of this 
action by the Council has been to revive the feeling among its critics that it 
is unwilling to put its house in order by any quick resolute change, and that 
it is doubtful whether it will be able to achieve the desired change on slower 
and more traditional lines. At the April meeting the minority declared that 
the action taken would be likely to provoke direct intervention by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. This forecast has since been fulfilled, and the 
Council has been given a limited time in which to adopt the original resolu- 
tions again or else new ones of intended similar effect. The question re- 
mains at the moment still unsettled, but its solution is of importance, as so 
much of the population and of the wealth of the province is concentrated 
in the city of Belfast. 


Northern Ireland, 
May 1942. 
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J. RestrvE DETERMINATION 


N the general estimation of the public and of Parliament Mr. Churchill 

retains his place as unquestionably the one great national leader in sight. 
The broadcast which he delivered at the end of two years of office was 
acclaimed as the most masterly of his career. Although critics—serious- 
minded critics, many of them—are by no means silent, it brought home to 
all of us the extraordinary change in the fortunes and the strength of this 
country which has taken place under his guidance since the fall of France; 
and after many bleak months of war it told us decisively of our Prime 
Minister’s conviction at last that ultimate and complete victory was coming 
within our reach, unless we failed in resolution or in unity before we 
grasped it. 

There is no sign of popular over-confidence or of slackening. It is true 
that the war, in the sense of immediate personal danger, has receded from 
the nation at large, though not from the targets chosen by frequent small 
forces of enemy bombers—Exeter, Bath, Norwich, York and many coastal 
towns. London has not been raided for nearly 12 months, and the imminent 
threat of German invasion, under which we lived for so long that its constant 
possibility became a part of our normal thinking, has obviously lifted for 
such time as Hitler’s main forces continue to be desperately engaged in 
Russia. Perhaps we are slow to realize our new-found if temporary security. 
At any rate, we are taking no chances, and an invasion attempt or a reversion 
to heavy bombing later in the year will not find us forgetful or unprepared. 
But the real source of our vigour of mind and body in these days is not the 
lessening of danger nor indeed the return of summer, valuable as summer 
can be in dissipating the petty vexations of life under strain of war. The key 
to our altered feelings is that we are passing from the imposed defensive 
to the self-chosen offensive, and we know it. Total current output of aircraft 
in Britain, the United States and Russia is already far outrunning that of 
Germany, Italy and Japan, and the disparity is increasing. From now until 
the end of the war we have the power to make the nightly experiences of the 
Herrenvolk grimmer and grimmer. But there is something more. On May 20 
the Lord Privy Seal referred openly in Parliament to “such time as we are 
able to make a carefully planned attack upon the Continent of Europe, 
which we intend to do”. 

It is part of Mr. Churchill’s skill in leadership that he impels us with cogent 
reasons for optimism to look forward, and yet does not hide from us the 
enormity of past disasters and present perils by sea or land. From the naval 
losses in December to the withdrawal from Burma in May we suffered a 
succession of tragic blows; small wonder that doubts were expressed in 
and out of Parliament, not whether the war was worth while (German and 
Japanese barbarities have solidified opinion for ever on that), but whether 
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the framers of policy were worthy of the tasks they faced. The Prime 
Minister’s relative lack of interest in affairs on the home front, as compared 
with his passion for military detail, allowed this restless state of mind to 
become for a time unhealthily common, until his broadcast steadied it. The 
extraordinary tenacity of Russian resistance has sown among numbers of 
people, who forget the equal tenacity with which Britain fought at Dunkirk - 
or in the Battles of Britain and of London when she stood alone, the seed 
of an idea that Russia possesses some secret of patriotism which our political 
system partly denies to us. The Communist party of Great Britain, with 
which our Labour party from hard-earned experience refuses even now to 
have any dealings, waters this seed assiduously, and the overwhelming 
admiration throughout the country for Russia’s magnificent fight is sur- 
reptitiously exploited by those who would like to persuade our generous- 
hearted civilian population that Britain has everything to learn from Russia, 
Russia nothing from Britain. Lord Beaverbrook, claiming a remarkable 
freedom of utterance for one who was at the time on a Government mission 
to America, made a speech asserting that “Communism has produced the 
best generals in this war” and urging the Allies to “strike out to help Russia 
—strike out violently—strike even recklessly”. Apart from the newspapers 
under his control, however, the press in general has given small encourage- 
ment to those who, in fine disregard of shipping considerations, clamorously 
belabour the Government for refusing to “strike now in the west”. We owe 
a debt to Sir Stafford Cripps, whom none can accuse of belittling Russia’s 
past, present and future contributions to world history, for having reminded 
‘an Anglo-Soviet youth gathering the other day that in the matter of ulti- 
mate ideals “the path to our goal is conditioned by our own environment 
and not by that of any other country”. 

Thus Britain just now presents a typical mixture of universal insistence 
on war to victory and of restiveness in the pursuit of it. The last issue of 
THE RounpD TaBLe described how, four months ago, this was venting itself 
in pressure on Mr. Churchill to make changes in his Government, until in 
February he carried out a double set of new appointments. That was 
followed by a period of virtual unanimity in Parliament, except among a few 
professional malcontents, that the best Parliamentary contribution to helping 
the war would be to give the new Ministers two or three months to get to 
know their departments and settle down to the job. These months are up. 
With hardly an exception, the new Ministers seem to be doing well. The 
popular search for new stables to clean out has transferred itself for the time 
being to political party matters, and not only have we seen a recrudescence 
of Independent candidates at by-elections, but although most of them have 
suffered defeat three have lately been successful—in two cases by narrow 
majorities—in Conservative seats which had fallen vacant through the 
raising of the late member to the peerage. In so far as it will cause local party 
associations to exercise more careful thought in selecting their candidates, 
this outbreak of Independents is wholly salutary; and in that manner, from 
the party standpoint, it ought to bring its own corrective. The crop of Inde- 
pendents would, however, be more welcome if there was any sign of its 
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bringing into the House of Commons men of really high calibre who could 
not make their contribution through any party medium. Present indications 
are, rather, that those who offer themselves as Independents surpass normal 
party candidates more in the sensation of their appeal than in the soundness 
of their judgment. It can well be understood that the three Independent 
successes have put fresh strain on the party truce, for many with sympathies 
towards the Left want to know why, if Conservative seats can be captured 
in this way, authentic Labour candidates should be debarred by the truce 
from joining in and extending the discomfiture of their traditional peace- 
time opponents. Were this done, the very foundations of all-party unity in 
a National Government would of course be undermined, a fact upon which 
Labour Ministers have a firmer mental grip than many of their more excitable 
supporters. There are interested parties so keen to take quick advantage of 
the swing to the Left—which Russian feats have strengthened—that they 
are even canvassing the possibility of a general election before long. There- 
fore, whereas “calm generally, slight swell” might be the report on the West- 
minster sea these last three. months, signs are visible again of squally political 
weather ahead. 

The only new man brought into the Government since February is 
Mr. Casey, who from being Australian Minister in Washington was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Churchill to succeed Mr. Lyttelton in Cairo as Minister of 
State with a seat in the British War Cabinet. The idea of inviting a Dominion 
personality to join in his own right a British Government, with the goodwill 
of his own people, is one which in principle would at any time appeal favour- 
ably and strongly to this country. Mr. Churchill had met Mr. Casey in 
America, and had liked and admired him. He believed he was paying 
Australia a compliment and binding the two peoples and the two Govern- 
ments closer together by extending so unique an invitation. Unhappily there 
was ‘misjudgment and misunderstanding. Mr. Churchill over-hastily sug- 
gested that Mr. Menzies would make a good substitute in Washington; 
Mr. Curtin disclosed to the world his Government’s unwillingness to let 
Mr. Casey go. We here know that Mr. Churchill is not a man who cares 
for opposition, and it was widely regretted that a proposal which promised 
to be of happy augury threatened to lead to a rift. Whether Mr. Casey was 
the strongest available candidate to be found for this post in the whole 
Empire we cannot tell, but we sympathize equally with him, with Mr. Curtin 
and with Mr. Churchill in an affair whose historical outcome will, let us 
hope, be sunnier than its clouded opening. 

Misrepresentation overseas of the state of opinion in this country caused 
us grave concern earlier in the year, as the facts came to be known. Had 
there been any true foundation for a pernicious type of message which was 
then being flashed abroad, purporting to describe our alleged state of soft 
living, slack working and indifference to the fate of the Empire, Parliament 
would certainly not have accepted with so little demur the Government’s 
decision to apply censorship to outgoing press messages in respect of the 
dissemination of false impressions to our friends, not only the convey- 
ance of secrets to the enemy. Distance perennially obstructs a full under- 
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standing in this country of the states of mind in every other country under 
the British Crown. We have, during the past three months, advanced farther 
than ever before towards a genuine popular appreciation of the differences 
between Indians and ourselves. We are not prepared to tolerate any influ- 
ences, on either side, which seek deliberately to mislead one part of the 
Empire about another. For ourselves, we are not boasters about Britain’s 
doings, but if challenged we can quote plain Mr. Bevin in the House on 
May 21: “No country in the history of the world has mobilised its man 
power to such a point as we have had to do in this war.” 


II]. Ausrerrry, FINANCE AND PRODUCTION 


AN article in the last issue of THE Rounp TaBLe* suggested that for further 
relief of the man power stringency we must look mainly to a tightening of 
our civilian belts, by such means as cutting down yet more our tobacco, our 
petrol and our clothing ration. One after another, these measures have been 
adopted. From June 1 the clothing ration is being cut by one-quarter; a form 
of utility cloth and standard suit is coming on the market, and frills which 
waste material—such as pleats in officers’ uniforms or permanent turn-ups 
on civilian trousers—may no longer be made. Hats are the only personal 
wear still free of coupon. The basic petrol ration, a very small monthly 
gallonage hitherto allowed to every car-owner without inquiry into his use 
of it, is to stop on June 30, after which date no car will be permitted on the 
road except for essential purposes. Rail travel is being successfully dis- 
couraged by popular appeal, by a restricted passenger train service, and by 
many a tale of the tedious and overcrowded journeys which may be the lot 
of those who travel for pleasure. At Easter and Whitsun the Government’s 
wishes in this matter were respected to an extent altogether different from 
last year. Dog-racing has been forbidden except on Saturday afternoons and 
public holidays, lest it should interfere with work, and horse-racing is re- 
stricted for the remainder of the war to a few courses accessible from towns 
without long journeys. White bread has disappeared from our table; the 
now universal “National Bread” is decidedly lighter and more palatable than 
that of the last war. From July onwards chocolate and sweets are to be 
rationed, with a preference in favour of children. Without forbidding public 
luncheons and dinners, the Government has effectively stopped them by let- 
ting it be known that they are contrary to the national interest. Restrictions 
are being placed on the cost (and tightened up on the composition) of meals 
in hotels and restaurants, not because the consumption of food in those places 
is anything but negligible in relation to consumption elsewhere, but on the 
ground that expensive eating in public places is an offence to general morale. 
So the austerity policy develops, with full popular approval. Though 
working long hours, the nation has never been physically healthier. Un- 
fortunately, however, there has been no Lord Woolton to plan for our coal 
needs as skilfully as for our food. After the collapse of France and the loss 
of export markets in 1940 there was unemployment in the coalfields, and the 
Government too freely allowed miners to join the Services or to enter well- 
* No. 126, March 1942, pp. 230-2. 
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paid munitions work. The rise in demand for coal for war production has 
now more than overtaken the available man power at the coal-face. For a 
year and more, Parliament warned the Government that this would happen. 
The Secretary for Mines, Mr. David Grenfell, a Labour ex-miner personally 
popular among all parties, realized it himself but failed to convince the 
Minister of Labour and the War Cabinet that really drastic measures to recall 
colliers to the pits were essential. Instead of resigning he stayed in office, 
and must therefore share with the Cabinet the blame for present difficulties. A 
critical debate in the Commons on March 17 persuaded the Government, 
which by then was combing industry for ex-miners, to release some 7,000 
from the Services, but that is known to be only a fraction of the main body 
of ex-miners in the armed forces whom, so far, the Cabinet has refused to 
let go. Rather than weaken the Army further, it decided that 10 million tons 
a year must be cut off domestic consumption, and Mr. Dalton (Labour), the 
President of the Board of Trade, to whom Mr. Grenfell as a junior Minister 
is responsible, commissioned Sir William Beveridge to work out a com- 
prehensive rationing scheme for coal, coke, paraffin, electricity and gas. 
The House of Commons, especially on the Conservative side, took strong 
objection to the complexities and cost of administration of the Beveridge 
scheme. In a second debate on May 7 it plainly told the Government to think 
again, dissatisfaction with production policy in the past influencing many 
members’ minds as strongly as doubt about rationing procedure for the 
future. In practically no quarter was there any dispute that restriction of 
some kind had to come. The Government hesitated, and eventually with- 
drew to re-examine the problem and to bring forward after Whitsun 
a plan which would cover both production and consumption. With the 
longing of the Labour party to see the mines nationalized, and the conviction 
among Conservatives that nationalization would lead to a further decline in 
productive efficiency, the ingredients for a political explosion are present. 
Thus has the price to be paid for weaknesses and faulty planning apparent 
18 months ago and more, but never properly put right. It is perhaps to the 
credit of our democracy—which had to improvise for war—that such mis- 
takes on the large scale and over a long period have been so few. 

War finance, which might have given rise to much greater political dis- 
ruption than coal policy, goes forward with singular smoothness, and in so 
far as Sir Kingsley Wood (Conservative), the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is responsible he receives less than his fair share of praise. Market prices of 
Government stocks continue to advance, and he can now borrow at a flat 
3 per cent for as long a term as 28 years. His 1941 budget raised income-tax 
to ros. in the pound and surtax to a point where a man must have a gross 
income of £66,000 if he is to enjoy a net income of £5,000. This year the 
Chancellor faced an estimated budget expenditure of £5,286 million—the 
immediate burden which this nation of 46 million people has to carry, and to 
which must be added for completeness the entire unstated value of Lease- 
Lend supplies receivable from the United States. The superb generosity of 
a gift from Canada reduces the net total by £225 million. Some £2,660 
million is to be found by savings and various forms of “disinvestment”. 
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The task in front of the Chancellor was to raise £2,400 million of revenue. 
He estimated income-tax and surtax on their existing basis to bring in practi- 
cally £1,000 million, and excess profits tax another £425 million. These taxes 
he left almost unchanged, except fora concession ona married woman’s earned 
income. This time he sharply raised all the duties on the luxuries which to 
many are almost necessities—tobacco, beer, wine, spirits and entertainments. 
The budget increases the price of tobacco by tos. a lb., beer by 2d. a pint, 
whisky by 4s. 8d. a bottle, the 15. 2d. cinema seat to 15. 5d. In addition, the 
purchase tax on many categories of luxury and semi-luxury goods is doubled. 
After all adjustments, the changes are estimated to add £158 million net to 
the revenue in 1942-43, no small slice of the income left to us after four 
previous war-time budgets. Yet both this and its predecessor last year gained 
the almost unanimous approval of the country, and not one of the major 
increases of taxation was challenged in the House. The commonest criticism 
against the new budget was a regret that the Chancellor had not done more 
(he promised some administrative changes) towards simplifying income-tax 
and rendering more straightforward and comprehensible the system of 
weekly deductions from wages. 

Production is high and still rising. Considering all that is involved, the 
calling-up of women for war work of all kinds goes forward with remarkably 
little friction. Women are to register up to 51, and not only single women 
but married women without children are now being interviewed, if they are 
not already engaged in essential occupation. All men of suitable age are 
being made liable to compulsory part-time duty in either the Home Guard 
or Civil Defence, and each service is to have training in the duties of the 
other. These plans are intended incidentally to permit the release of many 
thousands of full-time Civil Defence staffs to work in industry during periods 
of lull, But we are approaching the time when the real problem will be to 
make maximum use of the men, women, machines and materials which 
industry has on the spot. In a two-day debate at the end of March Mr. 
Lyttelton—after, as he said, 11 days of work and 10 days of influenza since 
taking up his duties as Minister of Production—completely won the confi- 
dence of the Commons by his serious and systematic analysis of the task 
before him, a welcomed contrast to window-dressing methods of which this 
country has grown rather tired. In a later statement on May 19 he accepted 
in general the recommendations of a committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Walter Citrine for strengthening the regional organization to play a 
greater part in raising production to the peak. If Mr. Lyttelton has not yet 
disclosed the qualities of a future Prime Minister, he has quickly established 
his prestige as a first-rate administrator. Over the same period another new- 
comer of whom the public expected the highest things, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
has hardly yet fulfilled the extreme hopes which many placed in him, though 
none allot to him anything but praise for his tireless personal efforts in India. 
We still count on Mr. Churchill as the one leader; and if we seem to indulge 
in the luxury of differences and petty fissures, that is democracy—they close 
instantly whenever the chance comes to get to grips with the King’s enemies. 

Great Britain, May 1942. 
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“ Man PowER AND THE PLEBISCITE 


HE announcement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, 

Mr. Mackenzie King, of a national selective service policy is the first 
definite approach by the Government towards the full mobilization of man 
power for the prosecution of the war. It is however no more than an approach, 
because while Mr. King was very lucid and definite in describing the aim 
in view—‘“‘as complete as possible a mobilization of the material resources 
and man power of the country in the direct furtherance of a total national 
effort” —the administrative machinery set up to achieve this aim is far from 
complete. The assumption in Government circles is that the crisis in man 
power is at least six months distant, in which case there would yet be 
time to create and put into operation the administrative machinery necessary 
to select men and women for the most essential war service. 

The policy followed up to the present has been that of voluntary enlist- 
ment for the navy and air force, and for overseas service in the army. For 
home service in the army there has been conscription since early in the war. 
Under this system enlistments up to the end of 1941 were 27,000 in the 
navy, 295,000 in the army, and 100,000 in the air force, a total of 422,000. 
The number of workers in manufacturing industries has increased mean- 
while from some 600,000 to more than 1,000,000, owing principally to the 
growth of munitions production. The new national selective service policy 
is the Government’s answer to the country’s demand for a war programme 
of attack, not merely of defence. As a first step in the implementing of the 
new policy the Government is asking the country to relieve it of the promise 
which it gave—as did the Conservative Opposition—prior to the election 
of two years ago and before the fall of France, that it would not introduce 
conscription for overseas service.* 

Since the outbreak of war, two factors have combined to hinder a com- 
prehensive consideration of an intelligent approach to the man power 
problem. Most important has been the disposition of people to think of 
this war in terms of 1914-18. In the last war Canada’s chief contribution was 
the army. The Canadian navy was insignificant. Indeed, our Atlantic sea- 
board was defended by British and Australian squadrons up to 1917, when the 
United States navy took charge. The total personnel in the Canadian navy 
in 1918 was 5,400 officers and ratings. There was no air force. Many 
Canadian boys served in the R.F.C. or R.A.F., but not until the need of 
air patrols on the Atlantic coast became urgent did the Government attempt 
to organize a distinctive Canadian air arm. Again, the entry of the United 
States made it unnecessary to go on with the job. Equally important in 
the psychological sense is the fact that Canada had no war industry of her 


* The plebiscite, which took place just after this article was dispatched from Canada, 
resulted in a nearly two-to-one vote for releasing the Government from its pledge. 
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own. Canadian plants began to make shells in 1915 and the munitions output 
grew greatly until 1917 (it declined in 1918), but the Canadian Government 
at no time assumed any responsibility for munitions production. The orders 
came from Britain and were handled, at first, by a shell committee set up 
without Government sanction by Sir Sam Hughes, then Minister of 
National Defence. Later an Imperial Munitions Board was organized by 
representatives of the British Government. As the debates in the Canadian 
Parliament make plain, the employment of military man power by munitions 
plants was widely resented, and at no time was war industry accorded any 
place of importance in the disposal of man power. 

The record of 1914-18, therefore, may explain why the public at large 
has continued largely to think of war in terms of the army. Whatever the 
cause, the fact is that there has been a much greater demand for a big army— 
for overseas conscription—than for the expansion of war industry. That 
point of view has been unfortunate for another reason. Many ardent big- 
army men have calculated what this country should do in the present war 
upon the basis of what was done in 1914-18. In 1914 the population was 
7,500,000, and 619,000 Canadians passed through the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force. With a population in 1939 of 11,200,000, it is argued, we 
should have an army of 1,000,000. 

As to this, it is relevant to keep in mind the changes which occurred in 
our population between the two wars. In 1914 we had come to the end 
of the greatest inflow of immigrants in our history. Between 1911 and 
1914, for example, more than 1,000,000 people came to Canada, chiefly 
from the United Kingdom. The age groupings show that an exception- 
ally large proportion of our man power was excellent fighting material. 
Equally important, out of a population of 7,500,000 no less than 1,266,951 
were British-born, Enlistments in Manitoba, for example, were higher than 
in the City of London. Mr. Lloyd George has put it on record that enlist- 
ments among the British-born in Canada were 35 per cent, the highest in 
the Empire. Certainly about half the Canadian army in 1914-18 was British- 
born. Figures given to Parliament in the conscription debates of 1917 
revealed that out of 380,000 recruits only 125,000 were Canadian-born. 
The Quebec anti-conscriptionists argued that allowance must be made for 
the length of time spent on this continent. Thus, they said, the British-born 
had gone home to fight in greater proportion than the Canadian-born, and 
naturally, the French-Canadians, having been on this continent 300 years, 
had not felt the call as deeply. 

In 1939, out of a population of 11,200,000, there were* only 631,411 
British-born, and these were almost all in the upper age brackets—too old 
to fight. There had been only a trickle of immigration from Britain between 
the two wars. In addition, the Canadian birth-rate has fallen sharply since 
the turn of the century and, apart from Quebec where large families are still 
not exceptional, the gain in population over 1914 is largely in the age group 
of 4o years old and higher. Comparisons on the basis of population are 
therefore obviously unsound. In 1914-18 relatively few French-Canadians 
served in the C.E.F., whether under the voluntary or the compulsory 
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system, whereas in the present war much better results have been obtained. 
No official figures have ever been given with respect to French Canada, in 
1914-18 or in this war, but it is known that so far the French have provided 
five or six times as many recruits as in the last war. Recruiting in Quebec 
in 1914-18 was undoubtedly mishandled. This time few mistakes have 
been made. 

In 1942, with a critical shortage in man power not far ahead, there is 
special reason for caution in appraising the position. Most of the unofficial, 
and no doubt the official, estimates of man power are based upon the 
national registration taken in August 1940. If the age group 18 to 45 is 
fixed upon and allowance made for enlistments in the armed services prior 
to the registration, Canada’s total potential fighting man power can be 
placed at 1,800,000. From this, one-third should be deducted as being 
physically unfit for full active service, reducing the pool to 1,200,000. As 
has been stated, the total enlistment for army, navy, and air force up to 
the end of 1941 was 422,000. That is not all. There are 3,000 killed, missing 
or prisoners of war. Another 6,000 men have been conscripted for home 
defence and will serve for the duration. The air force strength must be an 
under-statement. For three months, the nominal figure for the air force 
has remained steady at 100,000, although it is well known that the air 
training plan is operating at capacity. The explanation is that this number 
does not include air force personnel sent to Britain. All told, more than 
500,000 men are in the services, and the total pool of 1,200,000 is thus 
reduced to 700,000. 

War industry in Canada on January 31 was employing 600,000 persons, 
of whom only 75,000 were women. How many of the 525,000 men are of 
military age and physically fit is not known, but undoubtedly a substantial 
part of our remaining 700,000 is in war industry. Incidentally, war industry 
now is employing about double the maximum number so engaged in 
1914-18. The value of munitions production in the last war, in round 
figures, was $1,000 million. The out-turn in 1942 will be $2,500 million, 
and to-day’s dollar is worth more than the inflated dollar of 1917 and 1918. 
Then there is agriculture which, equally with the shell plants and the gun 
and tank factories, is a war industry. Shipment of foodstuffs to Britain is 
regarded as on a par with munitions. The registration showed that there 
were 600,000 farmers, 250,000 farmers’ sons and daughters and other unpaid 
workers, and 280,000 hired helpers. It is estimated that, by the end of 1941, 
130,000 men had left the farm to enlist or take jobs in industry. How many 
men of military age remain on the land is unknown, but it must be large. 

The demands of essential war activities for man power up to March 31, 
1943, have been announced. The active service army will require 100,000 
men, the air force 80,000, the navy 13,000, war industry 100,000 (not 
divided as between sexes), and the home defence army approximately 35,000. 
Assuming that half the additional war workers are men, the total drain on 
man power will be 278,000. Finally, in this assessment of our resources no 
real effort has yet been made to estimate the number of men required to 
maintain essential civilian services. All this is enough to prove that the 
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statistical position gives every reason to believe that Canada is nearing a 
crisis in man power. Moreover, the fragmentary character of the data now 
available bears evidence of the lack of preparation to meet such a crisis 
when it does come. True, our past experience warns against placing too 
much emphasis on statistics. Canada is a vast country and difficult to 
appraise. In the last war the man power crisis occurred in the spring of 
1917, and the Government based the conscription policy upon a report by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which showed that there was plenty of 
military man power to be had for the taking, The Government required 
100,000 men, and the report claimed that there were 760,453 unmarried 
men in the country between 20 and 45 years of age. On that assumption 
the Government was generous with exemptions—farmers’ sons would not 
be conscripted, and so on. But when the registration was completed it was 
found that the report had calamitously over-estimated the available man 
power. The exemptions had to be cancelled, and the disaffection which 
swept the English-speaking provinces, as distinct from Quebec, started 
farmers’ political movements in both the national and the provincial fields. 

The chances are that the man power situation is more critical than the 
foregoing figures indicate, and that the difficulties to be surmounted in 
carrying out the 1942-43 programme for industry and the armed services, 
while at the same time expanding agricultural production, will indeed be 
great. Hitherto, very little has been done to ease the situation. In the early 
months of the war industrial training was actually cut down. Then, in 
December 1940, a programme was adopted whereby in 1941 some 120,000 
persons were given sufficient training to enter industry. Unfortunately very 
few women were trained. All the studies made in recent months agree on 
one point, namely, that the only remaining pool of unused man power is 
composed of women who, for the most part, have never worked in industry. 
Mr. King made this clear when he said in the House of Commons on 
March 24: “If we except women who, for domestic or social reasons, have 
not desired or sought employment, we are now well past the stage where 
there is any considerable reserve of employable persons. Women, therefore, 
constitute the most important available reserve of man power.” Hitherto, 
no serious effort has been made to enlist women in the war effort. 

All factors considered, it is difficult to be optimistic with respect to 
military man power. There is some slack to be taken up, but not as much 
as the big-army advocates believe. On the economic side, however, the 
prospect is more encouraging. There is no need of statistics to show that 
Canada is at present enjoying unprecedented prosperity. The war boom 
far surpasses 1929 conditions. It is quite true that the relatively small group 
with incomes of $2,000 and more has been hard hit by war taxation, but 
the great mass of the people, earning less than $2,000, has never had so 
much money to spend. Every index of prosperity now stands at an all-time 
“high”, and most of the belt-tightening that has taken place has come not as 
a result of the demands of war industry but involuntarily; rubber is a case 
in point. It is true that there are 600,000 persons in war industry. It is 
equally true that there are thousands more people employed in non-war 
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industry than in 1939. On the industrial side, therefore, there is no question 
that great expansion is still possible in war production, provided that the 
Government diverts man power from civilian to war needs; but, as has 
been stated, no effort has yet been made to appraise essential civilian needs 
and to cut down accordingly. To a degree, however, that statement 
requires qualification. Canada’s war effort on the industrial side is based to 
some extent on raw materials imported from the United States. Steel and 
coal are two important items. Canada has always relied upon the United 
States for about one-third of her steel requirements, and it may well be that 
since December 7 the surplus available for export to Canada has been 
shrinking. In other words, it is possible that the expansion of Canada’s 
war industry will also be limited by factors other than man power. 

The first positive step towards a selective service policy was taken on 
March 24. The policy comprises a dozen Orders-in-Council, and the pur- 
poses in view were explained in detail by the Prime Minister. Mr. King 
was explicit in stating that the object is to achieve by selective service the 
greatest possible war effort—in the armed forces, in industry and in agri- 
culture. The means adopted to obtain this end, however, are less clear-cut. 
That is why much will depend upon the administrative machinery now being 
set up. All the Orders-in-Council are of interest, but only a few of them 
bear directly upon selective service. Farm labour, except for overseas 
enlistment, is prohibited from leaving the agricultural industry except by 
special permit. This should ease the problem of food production. It means, 
as well, that farm workers will be exempt from home defence military 
service, where conscription now applies. Up to the present, home defence 
conscription has extended to single men and childless widowers of 21 to 
24 years of age. This will now be raised to 30 years of age, and the purpose 
is clearly to simplify the raising of two infantry divisions for coast defence 
and, in addition, to stimulate enlistment for overseas service. The experi- 
ence is that young men prefer to enlist for active service rather than be 
conscripted for home defence. 

Non-essential industry is forbidden to hire men of military age, 16 to 
45 years of age, who are physically fit, and technical workers in non-essential 
industry who desire to do war work are now encouraged to do so. Their 
employers must release them, and must reinstate them when their war 
service is over. Industrial training is to be expanded, and a greater effort 
is to be made to enrol women in the classes. Free medical care is to be 
given to men who have failed to pass the medical examination for the armed 
services, but who can be brought up to service standard. An effort is to 
be made to relieve the shortage in management. Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, has said in recent weeks that the most serious 
bottle-neck is the lack of men with experience in management and in dealing 
with personnel. With the help of the universities, courses of training are 
being planned to make good this deficiency. 

With respect to selective service, a National Board is to be set up under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. This 
Board will comprise representatives of employers, labour, agriculture, 
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women’s organizations, and all Government departments that have to do 
with man power. Under this Board, and responsible for the administra- 
tion, will be a Director of Selective Service. ‘Throughout the country the 
employment offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission will be 
the agents of the National Selective Service Board. A special representative 
of the Board will be placed in each of these offices, and there will also be 
local volunteer citizens’ committees to help the work forward. An inventory 
of employable persons of 16 years and over will be taken, and every effort 
will be made to keep it up to date. There are 3,000,000 persons working 
for firms that are covered by unemployment insurance, and complete data 
on these people will be available at once. Nor should there be difficulty in 
keeping these records up to date, because employers, under the Insurance 
Act, are required to report all changes in staff from time to time. 

It is early to pass judgment on the policy. One obvious point is that very 
little compulsion is involved and, where restrictions are applied, no means of 
enforcement are apparent. Mr. King met this criticism in advance by 
pointing out that the greater the degree of compulsion the harder it would 
be to enforce the policy. The restrictions placed on employers in non- 
essential industry would have been simpler to administer if these employers 
had been compelled to hire only through the employment offices; but this 
has not been done. Another point which has occasioned criticism is that 
the inventory, as now being taken, will include only those at work for 
insured employers. The unemployed and the women, who comprise the 
greatest remaining untapped pool, will not be reached in this way. Indeed, 
the policy as announced gives no hint how the women are to be brought 
into war service. Still another point of dissatisfaction is that the policy is 
designed to bring workers to industry, and in a country like Canada this 
may mean transferring people over long distances. Apart from the hardship 
thus caused, homes and services will be needed for these workers, and 
there was already a shortage of houses when war broke out. The advantages 
of bringing war industry to the workers are obvious, and with that in mind 
an inventory of machines is being proposed. 

But, however late and inadequate the policy may seem, it has been gene- 
rally welcomed. The National Selective Service Board is assured of enthu- 
siastic public support and, if the experts are right and no crisis arises for 
six months, it will have time to find its feet. This is a case in which every- 
thing depends on the administration. If the Board desires more of compul- 
sion, there is no reason to believe the Government will say nay. The one 
power, however, which most people deem essential to. full mobilization— 
conscription for overseas service—is, pending the plebiscite, withheld. At 
the moment of writing, the future in this respect is obscure. If the country 
releases the Government from all restrictions on the raising of men for 
military service, the way should be clear. : 

Canada, 

April 1942. 
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I. ADJUSTMENT TO DANGER 


N the past six months, what happened to Britain in 1940 between the 

invasion of Norway and the evacuation from Dunkirk has happened to 
Australia also. By a series of swift and unexpected successes the enemy has 
overrun almost the entire intervening belt of neutrals and Allies. Until 
Japan entered the war, our rdle, albeit on a small scale, had been in essentials 
rather like that of Britain before the fall of the West—an island belligerent 
but itself inviolate, assisting the common cause by expeditionary forces 
abroad on land and in the air, by the export of munitions, and by help in 
keeping the sea lanes open. Now the enemy subjects our own coasts to 
attack by air, and threatens us with a general invasion. 

Of course, the greater distances in the South-Western Pacific do from 
some points of view lessen our peril. Our large cities in the south-east 
angle of the continent are as far by air even from Darwin as Alexandria is 
from London. But this means, on the other hand, that our defence must 
be organized at a great distance from our main bases. Nor will it be for- 
gotten that, when the Japanese began to sweep through Malaya and the 
East Indies, some of Australia’s finest and best-equipped forces were serving 
far away from the homeland, on land, at sea and in the air; that by agreement 
with the rest of the Commonwealth our air efforts here have been concen- 
trated on training men for overseas and on the production of training 
machines: that, in a word, our entire defence programme had been built 
(in accordance with the official United Kingdom view) upon the assumption 
that the British Commonwealth would be able in all probable contingencies 
to retain control of the approaches to Australia. The Japanese victories 
confronted us with a situation wholly new, a situation moreover with which 
Australia’s 7,000,000 people, unaided, could not by any possibility deal. 

The story of Australia in the first half of 1942 has, therefore, been that of 
a people painfully adjusting itself to an unimagined danger. Folk in Britain, 
having themselves so recently undergone a like experience, will understand 
their kinsmen here. The reactions of public opinion have been crude, con- 
fused and sometimes violent. We have had no Churchill among our leaders. 
Even now we have not achieved the political, social and moral unity of 
which Britain has given so superb an example. But we have made progress. 
Internally the Government has been further mobilizing the resources of the 
nation. There have been misgivings in some quarters, heightened by occa- 
sional outbursts of Radicalism from the irrepressible Mr. Ward, Minister 
for Labour and National Service; but the Government has been able to count 
on very general support. In external affairs Australia has been establishing 
new relationships both with Britain and with the United States. The 
numerous and, at times, rather excited official statements by which this 
process has been accompanied caused so much comment both in Australia 
and abroad that a retrospect may be useful. But the underlying strategical 
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problem which has confronted the Australian Government and people must 
be kept carefully and continually in view, if any fair appraisal is to be made. 

The defeats of the Imperial forces in Malaya and the siege and capitulation 
of Singapore were followed in Australia with grief and amazement. Reports 
came to hand, among them extracts from an article by The Times corre- 
spondent, of the inadequacy of the preparations made in constructing air- 
fields and in equipping and training troops, and of lack of co-operation 
between the different arms and again between the British and Australian 
commanders—a repetition of the worst examples in the last war as recorded 
by the official Commonwealth historian. It was felt that the events preceding 
the final disaster constituted one of the darkest pages in the history of the 
British Empire—the failure of the British community to win the adherence 
of the native inhabitants, and the failure of the military, naval and air 
authorities to prepare for an attack of which they had ample warning. 
Criticism of these events in Australia did not come only from a small 
minority which expresses a distrust of all things English, nor is it to be 
confused with a failure to understand the grand strategy of the war. It 
sprang from a belief that the forces available had not been handled with 
energy or reasonable forethought, and that this defeat was in one sense 
worse than Dunkirk because it showed that the British had failed to learn 
the lessons there taught them, reinforced as they had been by the campaigns 
of Greece and Crete. Reasonably minded Australians admitted that their 
country, like the other democracies, had neglected its own defences, that it 
had done little for the defence of Singapore, and that it might have done 
more. But they felt, and many of them said, that their manhood had been 
needlessly sacrificed, and that in future wars an Australian Government 
must share responsibility for the leadership under which our forces are to 
be placed, and for the preparations made for their equipment. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast after the fall of Singapore was a salutary lesson 
in the conditions of Allied strategy. It reminded Australia of the importance 
of the Russian front, of the exigencies of the Russian command, and of the 
strain which the voyage round the Cape imposes on Allied transport. But 
it did not answer criticism of the Malayan campaign; and, even though 
nine-tenths of the Australian people acknowledge Mr. Churchill’s supremacy 
as a leader, they still believe that Mr. Curtin was right in demanding for 
Australia a direct voice in the determination of Allied war policy, and also 
in urging that help should be sent to this country against the time when it 
should be threatened by a Japanese armada. The demand for a direct voice 
in policy was twofold. First, the Government requested the establish- 
ment of an Imperial War Cabinet. This was not a novel idea in Empire 
history, nor was it a party matter in Australia. A similar expedient had 
been used for like purposes during 1917 and 1918. It was Mr. Curtin’s 
predecessors in office who had revived the idea in 1941. For rather different 
reasons, Canada and South Africa were known not to favour the plan, but 
the change in the whole strategical position of Australia on the outbreak 
of war with Japan forced Mr. Curtin to make a definite and urgent request, 
irrespective of the desires of other Dominions. 
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Mr. Churchill was unwilling, it seems, to establish anything as formal as 
the practice of 1917-18, more especially perhaps because the Dominions 
were not unanimous on the point. When the Imperial War Cabinet of 
1917-18 was in session, all major war matters (except those that concerned 
the United Kingdom alone) were dealt with by the Imperial body. At the 
end of January last, Mr. Churchill told the Commons that the Government 
had decided to invite a representative of each of the belligerent Dominions 
to sit with the War Cabinet of the United Kingdom whenever matters arose 
which, in the opinion of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
urgently affected the Dominion concerned. This was not quite what Can- 
berra had asked for. As Mr. Menzies had remarked in a press article, it 
was desired that a Dominion representative should sit constantly with the 
Cabinet, because “only by doing so. will he be able to secure, at the right 
time, Australian consideration of many matters which would not on the 
face of them appear to touch Australia at all”. On the other hand, the 
continued political representation of Australia in London by Sir Earle Page, 
who was sent last year by Mr. Fadden’s Government, is anomalous, and is 
scarcely consistent with the importance which Mr. Curtin attached to the 
subject. Sir Earle Page is now a member of the Opposition in Parliament, 
and his personal experience and qualifications have not lain in the spheres 
either of military affairs or of international matters in general.* The unfor- 
tunate inability of the Government to send a senior Minister to London 
springs from the acute pressure on Labour’s small group of outstanding men. 

Canberra’s other request was for the establishment in Washington of a 
Pacific War Council on which Australia would be directly represented as one 
of the United Nations, along with the United Kingdom, the United States, 
China and the Netherlands. This plan, though not at first adopted owing 
(it seems) to a strong reluctance on the part of President Roosevelt to 
establish a formal Allied organization on the politico-strategical side, was 
eventually accepted during the visit to Washington of Dr. Evatt, the 
Australian Minister for External Affairs. Australian opinion evinced no 
active interest in these questions of constitutional machinery, but there is 
no doubt of general support for the course which the Government has taken. 
The Australian request sprang partly from a feeling, expressed also in some 
quarters in England, that under existing arrangements the general strategical 
plan was too much the creation of Mr. Churchill’s individual mind and 
personality, partly from a desire to get arrangements made which would 
emphasize more firmly the responsibility and initiative of Washington in 
Pacific affairs. The case for direct representation of Australia was clear. To 
determine the strategy of the United Nations in the Pacific is to decide the 
plan for the Australian mainland itself, whether in defence or in offence. 
Where the fate of the nation was being decided, the nation’s voice should 
properly be heard. 

Questions of machinery apart, Canberra also urged both on London and on 
Washington the importance of sending help to this country against impend- 


* For the period of his short stay in England Dr. Evatt has become Australia’s 
representative at rftetings of the War Cabinet.—Ep1ror. 
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ing or probable Japanese attack. Right or wrong, there has been a strong 
impression in Australia that the discussions involved matters more general 
than the desirability or otherwise of making certain specific dispositions, 
and that the British strategical plan for 1942 was to concentrate the available 
resources of the Allies primarily upon victory over Germany, no matter 
what the fate of Australia might be meanwhile, in full confidence of the 
Allies’ ability to hurl the Japanese back, once Hitler’s power was broken. 
Such a plan, in view of the supply problem of the democracies and after 
consideration of the available alternatives, might have turned out in the end 
to be necessary, no matter how painful. But no Prime Minister of Australia 
would be justified in allowing his country to be overrun by Japanese hordes 
without doing his utmost to obtain maximum assistance from his country’s 
Allies. We have not been adequately guided either by the press or by the 
Government in understanding the general plan of Allied operations, and it 
has been hard for us to see our country’s peril in true perspective. The 
Government has been insistent, even perhaps importunate, in stating 
Australia’s needs. But importunacy, in an extremity, may be both necessary 
and fruitful. 


Il. AtrrrupE To BrITrAIN 


Mr. Curtin had two especial claims on the attention of the British and 
American Governments. The first was that Australia had sent overseas, 
either to the Imperial Air Force or to the armies of the Middle East and 
Malaya, a picked volunteer force numbering many scores of thousands : the 


second, that if the democracies were ever to recover the wealth of the Pacific 
and to protect their ally in China, Australia was indispensable as a base from 
which an offensive should be launched. Criticism under these two heads has 
been widely expressed, but it must not be inferred that Australia has ever 
wavered either in its admiration for the courage of the people of Great 
Britain, and in particular those of the bombed cities, or that we are 
insensible of the efforts now being made by the two great democracies. We 
acknowledge gratefully Britain’s willingness to set free enough ships to 
bring home again a large part of the A.I.F., and her co-operation in the 
policy of diverting to Australia from the United States men and material that 
would otherwise have been available for different theatres of war. There 
may be exceptions, who constitute a blot on our democracy, but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Australians are convinced that the cause of the Allies is just 
and that its defeat is incredible, since it would bring about that darkness of 
the Middle Ages unilluminated by the mercy of Christ to which the prospect 
of Nazi domination was once compared by’a French Premier. 

When war with Germany broke out, Mr. Curtin as leader of the Opposi- 
tion read a statement of Labour policy drawn up by a party meeting: 

“In this crisis, facing the reality of war, the Labour party stands for its platform. 
That platform is clear. We stand for the maintenance of Australia as an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The party will do all that is 
possible to safeguard Australia and at the same time, having regard to its platform, 
will do its utmost to maintain the integrity of the British Commonwealth.” 
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Since war was declared against Japan, the substance of this declaration has 
been repeated both by Mr. Curtin as Prime Minister and by Dr. Fvatt as 
Minister for External Affairs. There have been two occasions recently when 
actions of the Government have been interpreted as showing a desire 
permanently to weaken the ties between Australia and Great Britain. The 
first was on the declaration of war between Australia and Japan, the second 
shortly afterwards when Mr. Curtin published an article in a Melbourne 
newspaper. ‘These occasions have been seized upon by propagandists in 
Berlin and Tokyo. When examined, they give little encouragement to the 
sedulously propagated idea of the disintegration of the British Common- 
wealth. After the shock of this war and the participation of the United 
States in the defence of Australia and of British colonies, it is not to be 
supposed that the relations of the Dominions and the British Government 
will be exactly the same as they were in September 1939. But there is no 
reason to believe that Australia will look for a position of isolation, or 
for a change from its present relationship to that of an independent ally. 

When war broke out between Germany and Great Britain, the view taken 
by the then Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, was that by virtue of His Majesty’s 
declaration of war at Westminster all his subjects in the Dominions were 
automatically at war. In the case of the war with Japan a different procedure 
was adopted, which followed the precedents set by Canada and South Africa 
in 1939. Dr. Evatt, himself the author of a treatise on the prerogative, was 
oppressed by a doubt whether the Governor-General would have power 
to declare war in respect of Australia except by specific assignment from 
the King. He therefore obtained, through the High Commissioner, 
Royal instruments expressly conferring upon the Governor-General the 
power to declare that as from a date to be specified a state of war with 
Japan, Finland, Hungary and Rumania existed in Australia. These Royal - 
instruments, like the Governor-General’s proclamation, were to be 
countersigned by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and, with 
His Majesty’s permission, at Mr. Bruce’s suggestion they were sent to 
Australia by picturegram. 

Dr. Evatt, as a Minister, is conspicuous for his energy and ambition as 
well as for his learning. In his speech on the declaration of war with Japan he 
expressed views which can hardly be criticized by anyone acquainted with 
the constitutional developments of the past twenty years. He asserted the 
privilege of Australia, like other Dominions, to tender separate advice to the 
King in relation to her external affairs, as a right established by constitutional 
convention. But he also claimed that his course of action was ‘“‘a complete 
answer to those who had maintained that separate action means a weakening 
of the tie of association between the British nations’’, and that it illustrated 
the fact “that separate action by the King’s Governments in the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions is perfectly consistent with 
close co-operation in all matters affecting their common interests”’. 

Mr. Curtin’s article was a statement of the dangers with which Australia 
was confronted and of our determination to hold out “until the tide of 
battle swings against the enemy”. It contained the following passage: 
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“The Australian Government regards the Pacific struggle as primarily one in 
which the United States and Australia must have the fullest say in the direction of 
the democracies’ fighting plan. Without any inhibitions of any kind, I make it 
quite clear that Australia looks to America free of any pangs as to our traditional 
links or kinship with the United Kingdom. We know the problems that the 
United Kingdom faces, we know the constant threat of invasion, we know the 
dangers of dispersal of strength, but we know, too, that Australia can go and 
Britain can still hold on.” 


The article should be read as a whole, but this passage was taken apart 
from any context. In answer to immediate and emphatic protests against 
some expressions in the passage, Mr. Curtin explained that his words were 
a reference to the facts of geography and the needs of Great Britain, and were 
not intended to convey a separatist implication. He said: 

“Tt did not mean that Australia regarded itself as anything but an integral part 
of the British Empire. No part of the British Commonwealth is more steadfast in 
its devotion to the British way of life and to British institutions than Australia. 
Our loyalty to the King goes to the very core of our national life.” 


The extent and depth of British sentiment in Australia has often been 
remarked on. The fact that our Parliament has not so far thought it necessary 
or even desirable to adopt the Statute of Westminster indicates a widely 
prevalent Australian view of our place in the Empire. That Mr. Curtin’s 
outspoken avowal of our present dependence upon the United States should 
arouse a good deal of anxiety, criticism and even resentment is therefore not 
surprising. There would probably have been more, but for the restraint 
which, in view of the grave responsibilities now resting on the Government, 
is being exercised by the press. Many have feared the separatist possibilities 
inherent in some things that have been done and said, intrinsically justifiable 
though they may have been. Nevertheless Mr. Curtin has gained a place in 
the estimation of the Australian people such that an assurance given by him 
will be accepted. It is admitted that his choice of language is sometimes 
unfortunate, his quotations from the poets almost invariably so; but his 
sincerity and his disinterested desire to serve Australia in her present need 
have not been doubted. In the substance of his appeals or demands for help 
to Britain and America and of his claim that Australia should have a voice 
in the councils of the Allies he has support in all parties. The reproach 
of “squealing” should not be directed against a Dominion which has done 
everything that Great Britain has asked of it. 


II]. REINFORCEMENTS FROM AMERICA 


PERSONNEL and equipment from the United States actually began arriving 
in Australia from a surprisingly early date, and no doubt we have received 
some reinforcements originally intended for the Philippines and the East 
Indies. The size of the American forces in the Anzac area cannot of course 
be stated, but it is known that they are large and that they include important 
technical units, tanks; guns and modern aircraft. The result of their arrival 
has already been manifest in the increased resistance and striking power of 
our northern defences. To what extent this reinforcement is the direct result 
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of the representations made by the Australian Government obviously cannot 
be known to the public at present. Be that as it may, there has been an 
immense lifting of the horizon for every Australian. We are not under any 
illusion that our dangers are at an end; but we are girding ourselves for the 
coming conflict in the spirit of the offensive. 

Unprecedented steps have been taken in Australia to secure the fullest 
co-ordination of the efforts of the United Nations in the Anzac area. The 
appointment of General MacArthur, the hero of Bataan, as Commander-in- 
Chief over all arms of the Allies in the South-Western Pacific has been 
received with enthusiasm by the public, for he is the very embodiment of 
what in our opinion the spirit of the Allied operations should be. An 
Allied Works Council has been established under energetic and able direc- 
tion to ensure the effective handling of the vast programme of public works 
required for purposes of Australian defence. Perhaps most important of all, 
the Prime Minister has given an explicit assurance that, as far as the actual 
conduct of the war in Australia is concerned, neither the Commonwealth 
Government nor the Commonwealth Parliament will interfere in its military 
direction. 

Of close consultation and co-operation with the British Government in 
handling political and strategical questions, and close co-ordination in the 
field with other Imperial forces, Australians have had experience. The rela- 
tions that have been set up with the Government of the United States and 
with American commanders of the forces on our own soil are entirely new 
to us. Their difficulties and complications are as yet unexplored. Mr. Curtin 
has certainly realized that so intimate an association will bring under the 
review of able and efficient men our own performance, alike in war adminis- 
tration, in politics and in industry. The public is still naturally in the stage of 
enthusiastic welcome. We have liked and admired very much the outlook 
and behaviour of the members of the United States forces whom we have 
seen and met. They are quite frank with us in disclaiming any thanks for 
coming to the assistance of Australia. They tell us laughingly but truly 
enough that they are here because the best place to defend the United States 
is on distant territory and in somebody else’s air. Our responsibility will be 
to ensure that, so far as in us lies, they will remain convinced that the 
defence of Australia is the best defence for the United States. Of the ultimate 
political and economic consequences of the present alignments we have not 
yet begun to think. The first task is to beat back the enemy’s assaults upon 
the postern gate. 

The people of Australia now stand at the crisis of their fate. Like every 
democracy, they are suffering the consequences of past neglect—neglect of 
defence, of poverty, of industrial relations and of education. There can be 
no doubt of their determination to repel the Japanese invasion at whatever 
cost. Of nine out of ten it may be said that they would rather not live than 
see an enemy occupy this country, and that when the invasion is repelled 
they will fight on until assured of the ultimate triumph of the Allied cause. 


Australia, 
May 1942. 
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I. THe War Draws CLOSER 


OUTH AFRICA is tightening its belt. True, it is only a notch or two, 

and after 24 years of war it is almost ridiculously little compared with 
what other countries have had to do. But for this country, so long insu- 
lated from the main currents of war, it marks a big step towards realization 
of the fact that with the entry of Japan into the war we are no longer spec- 
tators; we have become a potentially important strategic centre of the battle 
between the Great Powers. Throughout the country there can be discerned 
a graver attitude to the war and a sterner appreciation by the private indi- 
vidual of his personal obligations to forward the war effort. 

The spread of war to the Pacific immediately affected the shipping position, 
and the Union Government took rapid action. Hitherto there had been 
provision for a strict control of imports, but publicly the effects were little 
felt beyond a small degree of unofficial rationing imposed by the merchants. 
The first hint of sterner things came with the imposition of petrol rationing. 
Incredible as it may seem, up to a month or so ago the South African was 
at carefree liberty to waste as much petrol as he liked in joy-riding or touring. 
Even now the petrol ration which has been introduced is mild enough. Every 
owner of a car is given enough petrol for 400 miles a month, with generous 
supplementary allowances, and with whole classes of vehicles exempt from 
any rationing at all. Control of paper followed, and at last the South African . 
newspapers, always generous in size compared with English standards, are 
showing the effects of having to reduce their consumption of newsprint to 
three-fifths of the pre-war standard. Motor-car tyres, oil and rubber are also 
strictly rationed, and further restrictions are heralded by the appointment of 
a Food Controller, who will probably proceed shortly to the rationing of 
foodstuffs. The food situation, though by no stretch of imagination serious, 
has been worsened by a bad season and poor crops; but in spite of that and 
of the shipping position there is little indication that this country will ever 
be tried nearly as hard as England. These restrictions have been accepted » 
by the public with cheerfulness and in a spirit of co-operation, which is a 
measure of the new appreciation of the gravity of the war situation. 

There has also been a decided improvement in recruiting, easing if not 
resolving our gravest immediate anxiety, which is to maintain at full strength — 
our two divisions in Egypt. Much more attention is being paid to matters 
of home defence, particularly the defence of our ports. Coast garrison units, 
run broadly on the lines of the British Home Guard, have been reorganized 
and are being lavishly equipped and thoroughly trained. With other 
measures which are being taken, it can be said that the standard of coast 
defence is rapidly approaching battle pitch. Hitherto the day-to-day life of 
the big towns has not been noticeably affected by the war, but now 
uniforms are to be seen everywhere, and most of the big business houses are 
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restricting their hours of business to fit in with the requirements of military 
training for their staffs. From a larger point of view, General Smuts took 
an important step towards tackling the long-range problems of war and after 
the war when he announced the appointment of a Social and Economic 
Planning Council. The Council will be charged with investigating the 
question of social reform, and with laying the groundwork of a system which 
will give social and economic security to all. Its progress will probably be 
slow, but General Smuts has undoubtedly made a definite move towards 
meeting the difficulties of to-morrow. 


Il. PoxrricAL HATREDS 


IN contrast to the steadiness and homogeneity with which the Smuts 
Government and the majority of the people are buckling down to the in- 
creased seriousness of the war situation are the turmoil, chaos and bitter- 
ness of the political scene. Only an enthusiast on the spot can disentangle all 
the threads, and even an expert is discouraged by the complexity of the state 
of political confusion which changes almost from day to day. The current 
position is that the original Opposition of 68 members, which came into 
being under’ General Hertzog on the outbreak of war as a compact and 
potentially formidable force, has been broken down into three major groups 
in Parliament and one large and a number of small Nazi-inspired organiza- 
tions outside Parliament. The first break occurred last year, when General 
Hertzog and Mr. Havenga, disgusted with Nationalist party intrigue, re- 
signed from Parliament.* The first effect was the hiving off of the Afrikaner 
party, an anomalous group of some nine or ten members, whose influence 
is small and whose opposition to the Government and the war effort is 
uncertain and variable. General Hertzog, for whom there was, if he chose, 
the dignity and influence of an elder statesman, has preferred to burst into 
print at intervals with long and rambling statements, the upshot of which is 
that he is now blatantly pro-Nazi. His influence has waned proportionately, 
and to-day he is of little importance except perhaps as a tool in the hands of 
some of his unscrupulous former supporters. 

The next step in the decline of the Opposition was a final break between 
Dr. Malan’s Nationalist party and the Ossewa Brandwag.t This followed 
hectic negotiations of remarkable complexity, which can be summed up as 
a clash of ambition between Dr. Malan and Dr. Van Rensburg for the 
leadership of the future South African Republic if and when it arrives. 
Both sides have undoubtedly been weakened by the contest. To-day they 
are fighting each other with extraordinary ferocity and with a degree of 
personal bitterness to be found only in Afrikaner politics at their worst. 
The position at the moment is that the Nationalist party is boycotting and 
outlawing the Ossewa Brandwag, which in its turn is refusing support to 
Nationalist party candidates at elections and has declared an organized 
boycott of the Nationalist press. The break between Dr. Malan and Dr. Van 
Rensburg had the result of finally ousting Mr. Pirow, South Africa’s self- 


* See THE Rounp Tasxe, No. 122, March 1941, p. 367. 
t See THe Rounp Taste, No. 125, December 1941, p. 183. 
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declared National-Socialist, from his ambiguous position in the Nationalist 
party, to lead the so-called “New Order” party in Parliament which is de- 
voting itself to propagation of Nazi doctrines. Mr. Pirow took with him 
sixteen former Hertzogites and one former Malanite, and the next step will 
probably be a formal alliance between the Pirowites and the Ossewa 
Brandwag. 

The current position of parties is: Government supporters 89, Nationalist 
39, Pirowites 17, Afrikaner party 9. General Smuts thus has a comfortable 
working majority. The various Opposition groups are assailing each other 
with a venom and malice which is only on rare occasions exceeded by their 
attacks on the Government, but too much must not be read into these dis- 
plays of Afrikaner invective and mutual hatred. Virulent outbursts of anti- 
British feeling disgraced the Union Parliament at the time of bad news from 
the Far East, and it is significant that the only signs of cohesion among the 
Opposition which have so far been detected made their appearance at this 
stage. The incident was a warning that in a crisis General Smuts must be 
prepared for the full weight of the Opposition parties in Parliament and of 
their organizations outside Parliament to be thrown against him. 

The futility to which schism has condemned the Opposition has strength- 
ened the position of General Smuts in Parliament. The first test of strength 
came on an Opposition motion for a Republic. He neatly took advantage of 
the occasion to move an amendment, validating recent declarations of war 
and affirming in categorical terms the adherence of South Africa to the 
Commonwealth; and he carried the day without difficulty. The voting 
showed a majority of 25, the climax in a series of votes on the war issue in 
which the majority has steadily increased since that first and biggest test in 
September 1939, when General Smuts won through with a majority of 13. 
At every opportunity the Oppositions bitterly assail the war effort and 
Britain, although there are signs that they are becoming increasingly unhappy 
about the logical absurdity of their position. They claim to be guided by 
the principle of “South Africa First”, but they cannot answer the obvious 
question: Why on earth should a victorious Germany present the gold and 
mineral wealth and the strategic ports of South Africa as a gift to an intellec- 
tually negligible, militarily non-existent and—in terms of world affairs— 
almost microscopic group of quarrelling Afrikaners ? 

In addition to financial affairs, Parliament has been able to dispose of a 
surprising amount of solid routine work. The outstanding achievement of 
the session was the enactment of a War Pensions Bill, designed on broad 
lines with most generous treatment for disabled soldiers and their dependants. 
It is one of the most enlightened measures of its kind in the Commonwealth. 
Many Bills were passed which have nothing directly to do with the war, on 
subjects such as hire-purchase, unemployment, banking, rents, wages, in- 
surance, and the steel industry and industrial development generally. The 
session has thus been particularly fruitful and encouraging, in terms both of 
the work done and of the evidence which it disclosed of the Government’s 
growing power. When the history of our times comes to be written, the 
success of General Smuts in organizing a substantial South African war 
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effort, in face of the violent attacks of a large Opposition and without in- 
fringing in any major way the elementary democratic freedoms of speech 
and of the press, will rank as a major political achievement. 

The Provincial Council elections, which were to have been held about 
now, have been postponed. As a matter of party advantage, the Government 
would probably have gained, but the campaign would have degenerated 
into a wild, whirling attack on the war policy, which must have hindered the 
war effort. An opportunity to test opinion was given in a series of twelve 
by-elections, representing a fair cross-section of the electorate. The various 
Oppositions spared no effort to make a good showing, and were driven to 
a device which was used by General Hertzog in 1929 with considerable 
success—the Black Manifesto. Temperamentally many Afrikaners still look 
at the native along the sights of a rifle, and the Opposition concentrated 
on rousing traditional passions by exploiting a statement by General Smuts 
that in the event of immediate danger from the Japanese he would arm 
the natives. Logically the statement is unexceptionable, but the Opposition 
raised the bogy of armed natives who would one day turn on the white 
people. It profited them little in the elections. In three of the twelve con- 
stituencies, almost entirely Afrikaans-speaking and traditionally Nationalist, 
the Nationalist candidates were returned with substantial majorities. In a 
similarly powerful Nationalist stronghold the United Party man was returned, 
as a result of the Opposition vote being split by one of Mr. Pirow’s “New 
Order” men. In the remaining eight, five of which were rural or semi-rural 
seats, the Government candidate was returned comfortably. Of the total votes 
cast, 35,000 went to the Governmentand 20,000 to the Nationalists, a division 
with which the Government can be well satisfied. 


Ill. New Taxation 


THE total expenditure of the Union Government in the coming fiscal year 
1942-43 is estimated at just under £140 million. Ofthis, £88,400,000 is to be 
raised by taxation, representing an increase of something over 11 percent on 
the year 1941-42. The amount of fresh borrowing required, however, will not, 
be much more than £43,500,000, a sum which it should not be difficult to 
raise locally, even though four important municipal loans are also being 
floated. The two largest of these loans, totalling £5 million, issued on 
behalf of the Capetown and Johannesburg municipalities, each bearing 
interest at 3} per cent with an issue price of 99, have already been on offer 
and were oversubscribed within a few hours. 

Last year Mr. Hofmeyr made important changes in the basis of levying 
income-tax on individuals and companies, and he is not interfering with 
this again. A flat surcharge of 20 per cent is to be levied on individuals, 
half of which is to be placed into compulsory saving, bearing interest at 
3 per cent over six years. An attempt is also to be made to spread the net of 
direct taxation wider, not by lowering the limits of exemption from payment 
of income-tax, but by imposing a general poll-tax on all who are earning 
more than {£250 a year. Married men who are earning between {£250 and 
£350 will pay £1 tax plus {2 compulsory saving; all others (in addition to 
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any income-tax liability) will pay £2. ros. tax plus £2. ros. compulsory saving. 
While the adoption of the principle of compulsory saving is of some interest, 
its application is of sc mild a nature as to suggest that it is Being introduced 
for educational reasons rather than as an important positive contribution 
to the fight against inflationary spending. The necessity for an educative 
process of this kind has been very evident. Though they are by no means 
severe'the new proposals have been rather vehemently attacked—even from 
the Government side of the House—and Mr. Hofmeyr has already agreed 
to modify them for a married man earning less than £350 by allowing a 
rebate of £1 for every child. 

Another new tax aimed specifically against inflation is a special tax on 
profits from speculative dealings in land. A tax of 135. 4d. in the pound is 
to be levied upon profits reaped on the subsequent resale of land purchased 
after budget day, and a tax of 6s. 8d. in the pound on the resale after budget 
day of land first purchased between October 1, 1939, and budget day. 
The largest estimated yield from any of the new taxes is a sum of £4 million 
expected from a Trade Profits Special Levy. This levy is also the most 
original of Mr. Hofmeyr’s innovations. It is intended to supplement the 
existing Excess Profits Duty. The latter at present amounts to 135. 4d. in 
the pound on profits in excess of a pre-war standard, or (in the case of firms 
for which an acceptable pre-war standard could not be obtained, such as 
recently started enterprises) on profits in excess of 8 per cent. There have 
been complaints that this discriminates unfairly in favour of firms with high 
standard rates of pre-war profit. Since the yield of the Excess Profits Duty 
in 1941-42 is now expected to reach £6,500,000, or nearly double the original 
estimates, an increased contribution from business profits seems an obvious 
means of securing additional funds ; but in order to meet complaints of unfair 
treatment the Minister of Finance has decided not to raise the rate of Excess 
Profits Duty. Instead, this further Trade Profits Special Levy is to be imposed, 
which, it is claimed, “will at once be fairer and also more productive even 
than an increase of Excess Profits Duty to 100 per cent would be”. In place 
of applying the standard of an 8 per cent return on capital merely to more 
recently established businesses, it is now to be applied to all; and all profits 
over 8 per cent not subject to Excess Profits Duty will be subject to the 
Special Levy, no matter what was normally earned before the war. The rate 
of taxation is to be progressive. It is not, however, to vary simply with the 
rate of profit earned. A more complicated formula has been adopted, under 
which the rate of taxation is to vary according to the relation between the 
rate of war-time profit and the rate of profit enjoyed as the pre-war standard, . 
with a maximum rate of 65. 8d. in the pound where a pre-war standard profit 
in excess of 8 per cent has been fully maintained, and a lower rate where the 
trading results have been relatively less favourable but profits in excess of 
8 per cent have none the less been made. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Hofmeyr has made a determined effort to 
discover an equitable system of assessment, and one must admire the 
ingenuity he has shown in tackling the problem. Few details of the method 
of assessment have yet been given, but it seems probable that in spite of his 
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efforts some difficulty may arise in the successful application of the new 
scheme to the restoring of equity between old-established and newly estab- 
lished businesse$. It may well happen that this time the balance will be 
redressed too thoroughly, to the detriment of the former, as it is normally 
only in respect of new businesses that the capital invested can be readily 
calculated, while that of established concerns is likely to be undervalued 
both by current accounting practice and by the Department of Inland 
Revenue. In view of the necessarily complicated nature of the new tax it is 
not immediately apparent that it has sufficient advantages to justify its being 
preferred to the simpler expedient of raising the rate of normal income-tax 
on companies, particularly as this would largely have obviated the need for 
making special provision for the small man, whose rate of profit on his 
nominal capital has always been exceptionally high, since his chief invest- 
ment was in fact his own skill and enterprise. 

There is not a great deal to be said about Mr. Hofmeyr’s further proposals, 
The special contribution from gold mines is to be increased from 16 per cent 
of their taxable income (before deduction of redemption allowance) to 
20 per cent, bringing in another £1,600,000. Estate duties are to be more 
progressive. Customs or excise dutes have been reduced in the case of tea, 
abolished on knitting wools, and raised on films, petrol and tobacco. All 
the various tax adjustments mentioned are expected to result in an increased 
yield of £9,300,000, leaving an estimated deficit for the year of £210,000. 


IV. A Stitt Buoyant Economy 


TURNING from future proposals to past results, there is much that is en- 
couraging. The revised estimates for 1941-42 now show, instead of the 
anticipated deficit, a surplus of over £6 million, which will be transferred 
to loan account and used for repatriation of external debt. This is not the 
only windfall by which the loan account has been benefited. Receipts from 
other sources have also been buoyant. The repayments of State loans by 
farmers, for example, have exceeded expectations by the satisfactory total 
of £1,680,000, and an aggregate saving of over £5 million on the amounts 
needed to be borrowed is hoped for. The figures of foreign trade, from 
which Mr. Hofmeyr partially drew back the war-time cloak of secrecy, 
show that imports of merchandise (excluding the important and still secret 
item of Government stores) have risen from £85 million in 1939 and £96 
million in the following year to £100 million in 1941. Month after month 
the expected drop in imports has not tsken place, largely as a result of 
increased trade with the United States, which became our principal supplier 
with a total of £38 million. As Mr. Hofmeyr pointed out, “this fact is not 
without significance in relation to the success with which the Battle of the 
Atlantic has been fought”. What the coming year will bring is still presum- 
ably a matter of conjecture to the Treasury as to us all, and a serious fall in 
imports can scarcely be avoided. But an easy arithmetical calculation from 
the expected yield of the additional tax of 24d. a gallon on petrol shows that 
no really significant drop in the importation even of that rationed commodity 
has entered into the budget calculations. 
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Owing largely to the record gold production of £120 million, the Union’s 
balance of payments was so favourable as to permit the repatriation of 
£30 million of overseas debt, and still leave the Reserve Bank with about 

‘ £2 million of newly mined gold surplus to all foreign exchange require- 
ments. So far, the repatriation of foreign debt has largely been met by the 
creation of additional bank credit internally. The net increase in bank credit 
during the year has been nearly £43 million—not perhaps an alarming 
amount in view of the increase in production which has taken place, but 
certainly enough to justify all Mr. Hofmeyr’s preoccupation with the 
means of staving off inflation, and, regarded from a non-political angle, one 
that might invite more vigorous action than has yet been taken. One final 
point of importance in the budget speech was Mr. Hofmeyr’s statement on 
the future of gold. His budget, he said, was based on the assumption that 
the demand for gold and the price of gold would not decrease as a result of 
United States belligerency. Apparently the view of gold production which 
is being taken in the Allied counsels is either a long-term view looking 
beyond the immediate necessities of war, or a short-term view not looking 
beyond the dislocations likely to result from any change. The middle view 
of a temporary diversion of resources of the gold-mining industry to more 
direct participation in the war effort, as a joint responsibility of the United 
Nations, is evidently not under consideration. 

South Africa, 

May 1942. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Mr. Nasu, FINANCE AND WASHINGTON 


pers his departure for Washington, where he has been appointed 
New Zealand’s first Minister, Mr. Nash, the Minister of Finance, gave 
details of the ordinary revenue account of the Consolidated Fund, the 
Social Security Fund and the War Expenses Account for the nine months 
April-December, 1941. 

“Apart from unforeseen factors that might arise,” he stated, “I think it can 
safely be said that the final results for the year should be vety satisfactory. Whilst 
the growing momentum of our war effort means steadily increasing demands upon 
our resources, the revenue is buoyant and should enable all demands to be met. 
It is also pleasing to state that we have been able to repay to the United Kingdom 
all the moneys which had been borrowed up to September 30, 1941, under the 
Memorandum of Security arrangement. To avoid the accumulation of overseas 
debt as far as possible, and to restrict our demands on United Kingdom resources 
to the minimum, every effort has been made and will be made to keep our debt 
under this heading to the lowest possible figure.” 


In the nine months ending December 31, 1941, compared with the corre- 
sponding months of 1940, revenue of the Consolidated Fund increased from 
£21,930,000 to £,22,05 2,000, and expenditure from £23,661,000 to £25,234,000. 
Unfortunately the figures relating to that highly interesting development, the 
Social Security Fund, do not permit a reasoned analysis and comparison, 
since they are for nine months only, and the new taxes imposed in the middle 
of the last financial year are just getting into their stride. But it is clear that 
the impact of war upon our financial structure has not shaken it, although 
during the nine months our expenditure on the fighting services was more 
than double that in the same period of 1940. The gross amount of loans 
raised (other than departmental credits and bank advances) in the nine 
months was £18,192,000, of which {10,841,000 was received from War 
Loan stock, £2,238,000 from National Savings investments, £4,985,000 
from the United Kingdom under the Memorandum of Security arrange- 
ment, and £85,000 from interest-free loans. Against that, £7,323,000 was 
expended in the redemption of securities, £6,940,000 of this being utilized 
for repayments to the United Kingdom. The campaign for War Loan 
moneys which was instituted by the Government in March 1941 under the 
name “Bonds for Bombers”, with a special appeal for the small investor, 
resulted in a total subscription of £2,603,000. 

Mr. Nash safely reached Washington, and on January 31 was given his 
first introduction to a press conference. In a frank and candid statement he 
made certain suggestions as to the best method for meeting the war exigen- 
cies of the moment, emphasizing the willingness of New Zealand to co- 
operate in all measures for the common cause. Asked whether he had a 
message from New Zealand for the people of the United States, he replied 
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that he had brought the keenest appreciation of the assistance already given 
and of the willingness of the United States to help on every occasion required, 
and that New Zealand had received much equipment for which she was 
grateful beyond measure. Mr. Nash represents New Zealand in America 
as a member of the New Zealand Cabinet. He is not an Ambassador, and his 
personal position differs from that of Mr. Casey, who represented Australia 
as a non-Parliamentary Minister. It differs again from that of Mr. Jordan, who 
is High Commissioner in London; so in some of our really big matters we do 
discard precedent and convention. Mr. Nash retains various portfolios, and 
the duties pertaining to them are performed by colleagues acting for him. 
Parliament passed an Act of general application, which allows him to 
keep his seat in the House and gives him, if absent, the right to contest any 
general election that may be held. From this one may assume that Mr. Nash 
does not intend to abandon politics for diplomacy. His great energy and 
determination will be missed by the Cabinet, and it is an open secret that the 
Labour caucus hesitated to let him go. His opposite number, the new Ameri- 
can Minister to New Zealand, has arrived—Brigadier-General Patrick J. 
Hurley, who from 1929 to 1932 was President Hoover’s Secretary for War, 
and served with distinction in the last war as major and then lieutenant- 
colonel with the American Expeditionary Force, receiving the United States 
decoration of the D.S.M. He has carried out many notable tasks of 
national importance in his own country. The appointment of so distin- 
guished an American as the first foreign diplomatic representative in New 
Zealand is warmly appreciated, and he has already won a high place in the 
affections of the people. His first public utterances at a State luncheon and 
civic reception given for him at Wellington were marked by vivid realism 
combined with an inspiring appeal. The knowledge that he had. played an 
important part in the naval operations which conveyed supplies to General 
MacArthutr’s forces in the Philippines against great odds increased the mana 
he has already acquired. 


II. War, PEOPLE AND PoLitics 


Wits the eriemy at our gates, the sempo of life has definitely quickened, 
although in his placid way the New Zealander shows little sign of uneasiness, 
causing observers to wonder if this is apathy rather than self-control. Per- 
haps he and his family may, if they think of it at all, be rather proud of the 
manner in which they are facing the threat of invasion. To some of them 
the danger comes as a sop to their pride, having felt a little ashamed that their 
boys should be fighting and dying for them in another hemisphere while 
their own daily routine goes on undisturbed. Many think that not enough is 
being done by our politicians to enable us all to take our share in the offen- 
sive. We sigh for leaders of the type of Mr. Churchill and General Smuts, 
whose vivid appreciation of the situation calls for the maximum effort and 
sacrifice from every man, woman and child in the community. As our people 
realize more and more fully the gravity of the situation, they grow increasingly 
impatient of any hindrances in the way of national unity and the maximum 
war effort. The Government naturally becomes the chief object of popular 
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criticism. There is a widespread desire for more vigorous leadership, for a 
clarion call to action, and for effective measures which will harness every 
individual to that task for which he is best fitted. With the inevitable war- 
time extension of State control over business activities, administrative weak- 
nesses become more obvious and more intolerable. Irritation and resentment 
are aroused by bureaucratic methods which stifle individual enterprise and 
initiative, by the failure of Ministers—themselves not trained to large-scale 
business organization—to co-opt the most efficient business executives and 
give them authority to get on with the job, by the tendency of Ministers to 
become cluttered up with petty administrative details and therefore unable 
to devote sufficient time and thought to national policies, and by the wastes 
and inefficiencies of over-centralization and departmental red tape. There is 
also much dissatisfaction with the failure to eliminate wasteful and unneces- 
sary services, such as racing, and to concentrate all available resources on 
essential production and winning the war. These are healthy signs of a 
community which has awakened to realities and now seeks the leadership 
and organization that will make possible the fullest national co-operation. 

The suggestion that New Zealand might have a Government representing 
all parties was finally disposed of at the annual Labour party conference at 
Easter, when the following resolution was passed: 


“That while this Conference is prepared to support any and every measure 
which in its opinion will promote national unity in this hour of national danger 
and crisis, it does not consider that a National Government, as advocated by the 
Opposition and other political opponents and the hostile press, would further 
promote such desirable national unity, but on the contrary would engender dis- 
unity; it expresses itself in favour of everything calculated to increase and improve 
the country’s war effort and national solidarity, and requests the National Executive 
of the party, the Government and the Parliamentary party to co-operate at all 
times with this objective in view.” 


On the same occasion the Prime Minister clarified his own personal position. 
He outlined the procedure that would be followed in the event of his feeling 
it impossible to carry on as Prime Minister of a purely Labour Government, 
owing to a situation being reached in which sections of the people were not 
co-operating in the national war effort. Stating that he realized his personal 
views were out of line with the opinion of the Parliamentary party and with 
those of his colleagues in the Cabinet, Mr. Fraser continued: 


“T believed and had the vision, which I still have, if it is not a delusion, that we 
should be strong enough to lead the country as a united force through the war 
until our country is out of danger and our cause victorious, without sacrificing 
any of our ideals or our principles. If the occasion did arise when I felt that the 
position as at present could not continue, the first thing I would do would be to 
consult my Cabinet colleagues, the Parliamentary Labour party and the National 
Executive. Then they would consider the situation. If this situation arose and I 
felt impelled to hand in my resignation, I would then go to the Governor-General 
and tender my resignation as Prime Minister and recommend him to call upon the 
leader of the majority party to take my place. The fact that the election had been 
postponed would no doubt play a part in subsequent events.” 
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In his previous statement in the House Mr. Fraser had said that if he as 
Prime Minister could not get better support from the industrial workers of 
the country it was his duty to step down altogether, A further resolution 
was passed by the Labour conference to the effect that the Labour party 
should remain prepared for a general election. This was followed by a state- 
ment by Mr. S. G. Holland, the leader of the Opposition, that the National 
party accepted this challenge and would also regard a general election as 
inevitable. 

The Prime Minister has followed Mr. Churchill’s attitude of respect to the 
House of Commons, and has called Parliament together on several occasions 
to consult it on the war situation. It has sat in secret, and the general public 
knows little of what it is doing or discussing, but the fact that it is in session 
gives some confidence to the people at large. The leader of the Opposition 
prepared a lengthy memorandum on the war effort, and the House was given 
several days of secret session in which to debate its contents. In the mean- 
time we are moving ahead. On April 23 the Prime Minister announced the 
constitution of a new Command—separated from the South-West Pacific 
Command which is under General MacArthur—to be known as the South 
Pacific Area and to be placed under American naval command. This arrange- 
ment has been agreed to by the Governments of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, the Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand. The area of the 
Command embraces New Zealand and the islands, including Fiji. The 
Government has called up the balance of the single men and the married 
men with no children, and now married men of 18 to 28 with children are 
to be placed at the disposal of the Army. Under a recent National Service 
Emergency Regulation men from 46 to 50 are obliged to register for the 
purpose of interview, selection and direction into suitable essential work. 
They will beasked to serve in defence works and various industries and other 
activities which link up with the main war effort. Women of 20 and 21 are 
also registering, and they too will be drafted into essential work, after being 
interviewed by district man-power officers in conjunction with the Women’s 
War Service Auxiliary. The National Military Reserve Battalions have been 
linked with the Fortress Battalions, taking the same names, and the Home 
Guard has been taken over by the Army. Service in the Home Guard has 
been made compulsory ; it constitutes nowadays a formidable body of troops, 
intelligent, steady and knowing their job. The Army has adopted a wise 
course in bringing back to New Zealand from Egypt 57 senior and junior 
officers and 64 non-commissioned officers; in addition to providing the best 
available instructors, this will preserve a real cohesion and bond of comrade- 
ship between the troops at home and those overseas, which in the last war 
was at times sadly lacking. With royal intuition the King has allowed the 
New Zealand Army Tank Brigade to be affiliated to the Royal Tank Regi- 
ment and to use its colours, wear its tie and play its marching tune. The 
forces in the outlying islands have been much strengthened and better 
equipped. 

The two silent Services are still expanding in ways little known to the 
public. Air-Commodore H. W. L. Saunders, C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., M.M., 
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has left us, and we were delighted to see gazetted his promotion to Acting 
Air Vice-Marshal. He has supervised the growth of the R.N.Z.A.F. into a 
big force fulfilling all its obligations to the Old Country in the number and 
the training of its airmen sent overseas. To-day we may well be proud of 
its organization here, and we are grateful to him for what he has done. 
His successor, Air-Commodore R. V. Goddard, C.B.E., appears to be a man 
of untiring energy and drive, and already has made a good impression on 
the public. The Royal Navy, as usual, says nothing. We see the familiar 
caps and uniforms of sailors in the streets for a few hours, and then they 
disappear to carry on their arduous and dangerous tasks in the Tasman Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean. Their numbers have increased, and we are sending 
many of our best lads to England for training as officers, the reports on 
whose conduct seem very favourable. Our casualty lists are mounting up, 
and the burden of caring for the needs of nearly 6,000 prisoners of war is a 
heavy one. New Zealand is a great letter-writing country, and the letters 
and parcels go in an unending stream to prison camps on the Continent. 


III]. PREPARATIONS AND SUPPLIES 


In our cities and coastal towns E.P.S.* precautions are being taken. It 
cannot be said that we have neglected this aspect of war, and when the bombs 
drop all but the laziest should know what to do and where to go. As in the 
Home Guard, service in the E.P.S. scheme has been made compulsory. 
On the supply side New Zealand is doing her best. The production of food 
has not slackened, and munitions and equipment are being manufactured 
in ever-increasing quantities. However, we are not independent as regards 
modern machinery of war, and Mr. Sullivan (Minister of Supply) and Mr. 
Coates, both members of the War Cabinet, have recently visited Australia. 
to discuss the conduct of the war with the Australian authorities and to 
arrange further supplies of munitions, wheat, etc. Mr. Coates is one of the 
two National party representatives in the War Cabinet, and he was recently 
in America to confer with the United States authorities regarding Lease- 
Lend supplies for New Zealand. He and Mr. Sullivan report that a complete 
strategic scheme has been worked out for the defence of Australia and New 
Zealand, and only awaits the approval of President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. Australia, they say, met them most generously with regard to 
sending us munitions and other necessities. 

On March 12 the Government set up a Defence Construction Council, 
with the Prime Minister as chairman and Mr. James Fletcher, managing 
director of the Fletcher Construction Co., Ltd., as vice-chairman and com- 
missioner. The remainder of the members of the Council are Cabinet 
_ Ministers and Civil Servants. Mr. Fletcher has been given very wide and 
autocratic powers concerning, amongst other things, the supply of materials 
and labour. The ostensible objects are to give absolute priority to all defence 
works and to establish proper co-ordination between all Government 
departments connected with their execution. On the face of it the scheme 
invites little criticism. If bureaucratic methods are too slow and cumber- 

* Emergency Precautions Services. 
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some, by all means let us call in an experienced person to help Civil Servants 
to do a job not usually entrusted to them, even if we invest him with dicta- 
torial powers. The job will be done quickly and (we hope) well, and perhaps 
a little more cheaply, so let us go ahead. Mr. Eletcher has acted promptly, 
and on March 14 a standard rate of wages for men engaged on building 
construction was announced by Mr. Webb, the Minister of Labour, which 
suspended all existing awards. In his préss statement Mr. Webb said that 
the normal hours were to be 54 a week, shifts to be worked as required, and 
wages to be calculated on the basis of the total amount payable under the 
relevant award or agreement for a 50-hour week, with overtime at the rate 
of time-and-a-half for hours in excess of the ordinary. For example, car- 
penters would receive 3s. 3d. and labourers 25. 9d. an hour, or £8. 15s. 6d. 
and £7. 85. 6d. respectively for a 54-hour week. No overtime or holiday or 
Sunday rates were to be payable for work on such occasions. Each man 
would be paid a minimum of £5. 5s. a week, except for any week during 
which he was absent from work-through his own fault. On country work, 
unless board and lodging were provided, an allowance of 30s. a week would 
be paid, and provision would also be made for work being performed by 
contract on a co-operative basis where necessary. In respect of matters not 
provided for in the suspension order, such provisions as were contained in 
existing awards or agreements would apply. 

An interesting point of constitutional law arose in connexion with a recent 
strike of employees in a freezing works at Auckland. The Minister of Labour 
acted promptly and de-registered the union concerned, and legal proceed- 
ings were taken against men who had joined in the strike. Consequently a 
considerable number were sentenced to a short term of imprisonment. 
The strike was ultimately settled at a conference between the employers and 
the Federation of Labour, upon terms the basic feature of which was the 
re-engagement of the men without discrimination within 14 days. This left 
the Government with the awkward problem of what to do with the men in 
gaol. Application was made on their behalf for a rehearing of their cases. 
Counsel for the Crown said he had been instructed not to offer opposition. 
Referring to the question of constitutional procedure, the stipendiary magis- 
trate, Mr. J. H. Luxford, said: 


““A communication was made to me by the Under-Secretary for Justice, asking 
if in view of the particular circumstances I should recommend the exercising of 
the Royal prerogative. My view was that it was a matter solely for the Executive, 
but I expressed the view that this matter should come back to the court if new 
circumstances justified. reconsideration. Apparently the Executive has decided to 
allow the court to exhaust its statutory functions before the question of the Royal 
prerogative has been determined.” 


The magistrate then held a special sitting of his court in Auckland prison 
and reheard the cases, ordering each man to come up for sentence if called 
on within a year. A somewhat similar incident occurred in connexion with 
a strike at a Belfast freezing works, where summonses were issued against 
a considerable number of employees, but, on the workers resuming their 
employment, were withdrawn before the hearing. 
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Preparations for general rationing if necessary are being made, and ration 
books have been issued to all persons who could produce their social security 
cards. Sugar and stockings are already rationed, sugar at 12 oz. a week and 
stockings at one pair in the next three months, after which the position will 
be reviewed. 

Since the December number of THE Rounp TABLE appeared we have had 
four by-elections, three members of Parliament—Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. 
Allen (Hauraki), Major A. N. Grigg, M.C. (Mid-Canterbury), and Lieutenant 
A. G. Hultquist (Bay of Plenty)—having been killed in action, and Mr. T. D. 
Burnett (Temuka) having died suddenly. Major Grigg’s widow was elected 
unopposed for her husband’s seat. The National party opposed the Govern- 
ment candidate at Bay of Plenty, who was beaten fairly handsomely, the 
Government thus losing a seat won at the general election. At Hauraki and 
Temuka, Independents opposed the National party candidates and were bad 
seconds; neither the Government nor the Democratic Labour party offered 
candidates for either of these country seats. 

Thanks to the prices which are being paid by the Imperial Government © 
for our exportable produce and to the maintenance of a high standard of 
production, the income of New Zealand is well maintained, and in spite of 
the Battle of the Atlantic a remarkable proportion has been shipped away. 
The problem of cold storage is always present, but every possible step to 
assist the position is being taken. With half the meat year gone, the Minister 
of Marketing has reported that stocks in cool store are 13,000 tons below 
the total held a year ago, and he is of opinion that the industry will get through 
the current season without experiencing any undue pressure on storage 
capacity. This is decidedly encouraging, because it will be remembered 
that the season commenced with 83,400 tons carried over from 1940-41. 
Killings for export have been running a little ahead of last season’s returns, 
especially in the case of lambs and wethers. From the latest figures it appears 
that the improvement in the stock position must have been effected in part 
by other factors, of which the canning of boneless beef and ewe mutton 
would be one. 

This article unavoidably presents some sombre aspects of the picture of 
current events, but the canvas has atmosphere, and that, we venture to say, 
is the underlying courage of the British race, which appears in its brightest 
colours when difficulty and danger are near. The New Zealander has shown 
himself in the past to be sound and reliable, on the field of battle steady in 
defence and relentless in offence. He will be the same to-day. 


New Zealand, 
May 1942. 





